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December 7, 1935 


Determining Farmer Line 
Switching Service Rates 


General Commercial 


throughout the country in re- 
cent years involving reduc- 
ns in farmer line switching rates. 
loo often sound thinking and facts 
ave been cast to the winds and the 
roblem solved 
pon a political 
asis by yielding 
minority 
group pressure. 
tis the purpose 
f this article to 
utline the vari- 
us conditions 
aid facts which 
‘hould be taken 
ite account 
vhen confronted 
with a revision 
ran establishment of farmer line 
witching rates. 
The views upon farmer line serv- 
e switching rates may be classi- 
ied generally into two opposing ar- 
zuments : 
1. That the farmer subscriber be 
harged a minimum, or bare out-of- 
boeket cost, or less, for switching 
*rvice. Broadly speaking, upon 
this basis he should be subsidized 
ly the exchange subscriber because 
teowns and maintains his own line 
nd instruments and is a profitable 
dition to the exchange service. 
2. That he should be treated as 
any other exchange subscriber. On 
this basis he should be charged the 
full pro rata share of all costs in- 
ured by the switching company, 
these costs to be assessed upon a 
trictly joint-use basis, giving cred- 
, of course, for facilities the farm- 
towns and maintains. 


(throughout the e have raged 


By GEORGE J. EBERLE 


Engineer, Western Operating Properties, General Telephone Corp., 


If the primary exchange residen- 
tial subscriber or the rural sub- 
secriber is granted a differential be- 
low the full cost of the service, the 
farmer line subscriber should be 
entitled to a similar differential. 


OPPOSING views upon subject of fixing rural switch- 
ing rates. One contends farmer should be subsidized 
by exchange subscribers: other maintains he should 
pay his pro rata share of all costs upon joint-use basis. at 


Weight of evidence in favor of the latter view 


Before entering into the reasons 
attributed to the two arguments it 
will facilitate understanding if a 
farmer line is circumscribed by def- 
inition. 


What Is a Farmer Line? 


A farmer line as herein consid- 
ered is a line owned (together with 
the instruments) by a group of 
farmers, summer resorters, or simi- 
larly-situated subscribers as a co- 
partnership, or other form of organ- 
ization; and all expenses of main- 
tenance, depreciation and _ fixed 
charges of their line and equipment 
are borne by them. The switching 
company usually provides the loop to 
the primary rate area boundary and 
performs switching, billing and col- 
lecting services. 

The argument for 
switching, 
charge, 


a nominal 
billing and collecting 
based upon bare out-of- 


Long Beach, Cal 


pocket costs, may be supported by 
the following reasons: 


Subsidy Basis 

The farmer subscriber is usuaitly 
considered a valuable addition to 
the exchange 
service of a 
switching com- 
pany, because 
the business and 
professional in- 
terests have ac- 
cess to the farm- 
r prospects 
through tele- 
phonie com- 
munication. 
They are, there- 
fore, in a better 
position to compete for the farmers’ 
business as compared with other 
nearby communities not so con- 
nected. Thus it is commercially 
feasible to offer lower-than-cost 
rates to the farmer to maintain him 
as a feeder to the urban system. 

There are presumed to be many 
examples in which the farmer line 
rates are considerably below cost. 
This results in higher saturation 
which, in turn, enhances the value 
of the service and ability-to-pay of 
the urban business subscriber who 
pays a rental appreciably above the 
cost of his service. 

In the earlier days of the develop- 
ment of farmer telephone usage, 
farmers were induced to build their 
own lines and were promised a nom- 
inal switching rate because certain 
promoters wished to establish a 
competitive exchange and use the 
potential farmer trade as part of a 
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nucleus to develop urban usage. 

The traffic expenses, maintenance 
and fixed charges of the switching 
company could not be reduced pro- 
portionately, even if the farmer line 
service were not given. The addi- 
tional billing and collecting expense 
is small because the rental and toll 
bills are generally rendered in 
groups and the line secretary collects 
and remits to the switching com- 
pany. 

Farmer Lines an 

Overflow Service 

Furthermore, the general and 
miscellaneous expenses of the 
switching company would practical- 
ly be the same whether the service 
line subscribers were connected or 
not. Advocates of this view desig- 
nate it as an “over-flow” service. 

The farmer owns and maintains 
his own lines and instruments, thus 
relieving the switching company of 
this attention and expense. Partic- 
ularly is this considered an advan- 
tage because farmer lines often ex- 
tend far out into rural territory. 
Furthermore, the farmer generally 
has a hard time making ends meet, 


and hence his ability to pay for 
telephone service is exceedingly 
low. 


Again, since he is isolated from 
the more concentrated centers, he 
is entitled—from a_ sociological 
standpoint—to be given every in- 
ducement to participate in the eco- 
nomic, social and educational life 
of the urban or semi-urban centers 
near him. 

This phase of the 
give the farmer all 
tages at a minimum 
fact, been legalized in North Da- 
kota by prescribing a mandatory 
maximum rate of 25 cents per sta- 
tion, regardless of the cost of the 
service. 

Other arguments no doubt could 
be presented, but the foregoing are 
probably the main reasons why 
company managements, legislatures 
and commissions have granted ex- 
ceedingly low rates for farmer line 
switching service. Desire to devel- 
op the telephone business rapidly at 
any cost, strong minority influence, 
legislative intimidations—and even 
emotion in the form of sympathy 
for the farmer—seem to have been 
the forces which have established 
such low rates. 


argument to 
these advan- 
cost has, in 


Pro Rata Cost Basis 


On the other hand, the position 
taken by the opposite side is that 
the farmer should not be accorded 
any special privileges, but should 
share the full pro rata cost of ren- 
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dering service to him. Reasons 
which may be given for this posi- 
tion are as follows: 

In the first place, the farmer sub- 
scriber has the same advantage as 
any exchange subscriber since he 
has access to all stations in the ex- 
change, such as local residence and 
business and professional subscrib- 
ers, rural and other farmer line 
subscribers. His service is not lim- 
ited and he is not discriminated 
against in any manner as to service. 

While it is conceded that the 
farmer subscriber is a benefit to 
the local exchange subscriber, he is 
in turn also benefited, and the bal- 
ance of benefits is probably in his 
favor. His station is far removed 
from those in built-up communities 
and, in fact, he is much further re- 
moved from his neighbors than are 
exchange subscribers. 

Therefore, telephone communica- 
tion to him is exceedingly valuable 
since through it he can reach the 
subscribers conducting retail and 
wholesale businesses, and rendering 
financial, transportation and per- 
sonal services. He can also com- 
municate with his local government 
officials. 

In case of emergency for doctor’s 
services, police and fire protection, 
his telephone service is more valu- 
able to him, comparatively speak- 
ing, than to any other subscriber, 
with the possible exception of rural 
line subscribers. And, finally, 
through the telephone he is accord- 
ed wide social contacts and access 
to many recreational facilities. 

If the farmer should be accorded 
special privileges in the nature of 
low switching rates, then it is just 
logical to argue that the ex- 
change subscriber should be given 
special prices for the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. However, in a normal market 
the exchange subscriber and the em- 
ployes, investors and officials of the 
switching company pay the full cost 
of the farmers’ products, including 
a profit whenever he can add it. 


ac 
as 


Operating Expense 
of Switching Company 

The argument that the switching 
company has little or no expense 
falls to the ground upon close 
analysis. Usually the switching com- 
pany furnishes a loop (comparative- 
ly long) to the base rate boundary 
to meet the farmer line circuit, pro- 
vides connections for this loop in 
the central office to the board and 
provides all of the many items of 


associated equipment to render 
proper switching service. 
In addition, it incurs costs for 


billing and collecting in the nature 
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of personnel, equipment, stationery 


postage, floor space, and is com. 
pelled to itemize the toll bills jy 
the same manner as for exchange 
subscribers, although it may save a 
slight amount by group billing for 
switching rentals. 

The switching company, there. 
fore, incurs definite expenses fo; 
furnishing farmer line connections. 
switching, billing and collecting 
service which should not be placed 


upon an added cost or out-of-pocket 


cost basis. 


If this theory were sound, the 


original 


exchange 


subscribers 


should pay more than subsequent 
subscribers because land, building, 


switchboard, pole lines, etc., 


were 


required anyway for a certain min- 


imum initial 


ers, 


and those 


number of 


who 


connect 


subscrib- 
later 


should, therefore, pay less because 
the out-of-pocket cost to serve them 
is small compared with the full cost 


of 


rendering 


complete 


telephone 


service to all subscribers. 
It might also be argued that those 


subscribers 


close to the 


central 


office should pay less than those far- 
ther removed within the base rate 


Or 


area. 


the 


flat-rate 


subscriber 


who uses his telephone sparingly— 
making, let us say, one or two calls 


a week 


-should pay much less than 


the one who uses it at the normal 
calling rate, or in excess of it. 


While mea 


sured 


service 


has ad- 


vantages, at the same time the over- 
all standby costs are recognized i 
every rate structure, and the farm- 
er, despite his usually low calling 
rate, should be assessed on a stand- 
by basis the same as all other sub- 


seribers. In 


that what 


the 


fact, it is 
farmer 


notorious 
subscriber 


lacks in calling rate is more tha 
offset by the average length of con- 


versation. 


Furthermore, while the switching 
company could probably not reduce 
its general and miscellaneous ex 
penses and most of its ad valorem 


taxes if 


it did 


not 


render 


farmer 


line service, there is no logical rea 
son why the farmer line subscriber 
should not, if possible, bear part 0! 
this overhead which is incurred t 
render telephone service in his area 


Supervision by Switching 


Company Essential 


The fact is that in most instances 
—even though the farmer owns ant 
maintains his own line and instru- 


ments—the 


switching company 


compelled to incur extra expense t 
give a reasonable grade of servitt 


over the farmer line. 


Due to the 


fact that the farmer knows vel! 
little about the telephone busines 
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end is not a telephone technician, 
ne has often a poorly-constructed 
ine, |oose contacts, cannot readily 
locate crosses or induction trouble 
and is neglectful in regard to prop- 
or Wiring, battery maintenance and 
ther needs. 

When exchange subscribers are 
ot able to obtain connection with 
farmer line subscribers or if the 
transmission is poor over the farm- 
er line, the exchange company is 
lamed for the outages and poor 
servic ce. 

It thus behooves the switching 
mpany to give supervisory and 
technical help and advice, as well 
is labor aid, to assist the farmer to 
properly construct his line and 
maintain it in a reasonably efficient 
state. 

In the last analysis, when farmer 
subscribers are placed upon a mini- 
num out-of-pocket cost basis, it en- 
ourages that type of telephone sys- 
tem in which, it is conceded by all 
ho have any knowledge of the sub- 
ect, the divided ownership and re- 


sponsibility for maintenance and 
keep result in a much lower 
standard of service than could 


therwise be rendered if all of the 
were owned and main- 
tained by a commercial telephone 
mpany. 


facilities 


for farmer line services 
m this standpoint alone, in well 
eveloped telephone areas, should be 
igh enough to cover a reasonable 
st and discourage the cheap type 
f private farmer lines where they 
nterfere with normal exchange 
standards of service. 

Commercial companies probably 
ave encouraged farmer line con- 
struction, due to the fact that it was 
most impossible for them to pio- 
eer such lines, or because they were 
it sufficiently profitable, as an in- 
cement to provide them. At the 
same time, however, the farmer 
ften has a very narrow and selfish 
motive in providing his own line, 
thinking that by so doing he can 
void certain costs and profits of 
the commercial company and there- 
y get below-cost telephone service. 
If he takes into account the grade 
{ service that he is really receiv- 
ng, plus the expenditure of his own 
‘ime, thought and effort necessary 
Maintain a low standard of serv- 
¢, he would often be far better off 
1 acommercial telephone company 
wned and operated the entire sys- 
tm, if it is economically feas- 
ble to do so. 

If it is conceded that the full pro 
ata cost of service should be as- 
‘essed against the farmer line sub- 
then it would appear that 


Rates 


“ribers, 
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the joint-use method 
plied. 

This implies that all operating, 
maintenance and fixed charges should 
be apportioned, together with over- 
head expenses and an allowance for 
omissions and contingencies. In fact, 
it appears equitable that if bare in- 
terest or cost of money is figured 


should be ap- 


into fixed charges, an allowance 
should be made for a reasonable 
profit. 


Joint Use Method 
of Fixing Rates 


The operating expenses should in- 
clude every item which directly or 
indirectly is incurred to render serv- 
ice; and the maintenance and fixed 
charge items should be predicated 
upon all plant which is used directly 
or indirectly. This means that the 
farmer line service must bear all 
the costs attendant to the loop which 
connects the line with the exchange 
company’s board, and a proper pro- 
portion of the supporting structures 
of the loop. 


In the central office fair appor- 
tionments should be made of what- 
ever portions of the main frame, 


switchboard, battery apparatus, and 
other appurtenances are used to ren- 


der the service; land and building 
costs should also be included to- 
gether with furniture and fixture 


expense. 

The traffic expenses should be as- 
sessed, not only upon the basis of 
actual time spent by operators in 
switching—which is determined by 
a representative peg count and calls 
equated according to proper coeffi- 
cients—but also a part of the opera- 
tors’ unoccupied time and all mis- 
cellaneous traffic expenses, appor- 
tioned upon the basis of the actual 
work units devoted to switching. 

There should be a distribution of 
outside plant and central office sup- 
ply expense, together with such over- 
heads as superintendence, promo- 
tional expenses, commercial admin- 
istration, connecting company rela- 
tions costs, taxes, uncollectible ex- 
pense and management outlays. A 
proper portion of the cost of provid- 
ing working cash capital should like- 
wise be included.’ 

On the basis of such an analysis 
the following costs were derived for 
a typical exchange with approxi- 

‘Sometimes forestry stations are served 
jointly on the same line with farmer 
line stations. If considered of sufficient 
importance the proportionate expense 
of the forestry stations, which operate 
often only part of the year, should be 
segregated upon some basis such as sta- 
tion months. 
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mately 100 stations, of which 35, or 


35 per cent, were service line sta- 
tions: 
Expense Total per 


Classification Cost Station 
Traffic expense .. $161.41 $ 4.61 
Fixed charges like eee 3.5 
General and miscella- 

neous expense coe Sean 1.03 
Commercial! expense.. 28.82 82 
, 0 hE eee . 19.92 57 
Maintenance piensa 44 
Uncollectible expense 1.65 05 

Total $386.23 $11.03 
Omissions and 

contingencies 24.07 .69 


$410.30 $11.72 

Another detailed analysis of costs 
was conducted for an exchange with 
about 800 stations of which 95 (or 
12 per cent) were farmer line sta- 
tions: 


Expense Total per 


Classification Cost Station 
Fixed charges . $689.07 $ 7.33 
Traffic expense. 301.17 3.20 
Commercial expense. 143.58 1.53 
Taxes ae can Oe 1.03 
General and miscel- 

laneous expense 91.52 97 
Maintenance . tdé2 79 
Uncollectible expense 1.12 04 

Total $1,599.85 $14.89 
Omissions and contin 

gencies 61.00 65 

Total $1,460.83 $15.54 


Omissions and contingencies were 
found to be necessary due to the fact 
that after several studies and appor- 
tionments had been made, each suc- 
cessive apportionment disclosed addi- 
tional costs which had been omitted 
in the previous study. The error, in 
other words, in work of this charac- 
ter is bound to be statistically biased, 
as far as items are concerned, on the 
minus side. 

The first set of costs would jus- 
tify a rate of $1.00 and the second 
set a rate of $1.25 per month per 
station. Due to the fact that the 
second exchange is larger than the 
first—thus enabling switching to 
more stations—and the fact that 
trunking is required between the 
common battery local positions and 
the magneto rural and service line 
positions, the costs are higher. 

Omitting all expenses except traf- 
fic, commercial and taxes, the costs 
are about $6 per year, or 50 cents 
per month per station. Such a rate 
is upon a minimum basis and is of 
a developmental nature rather than a 
going rate. 

Where excessively low rates are 
charged, say 25 cents per month per 
station or less when the actual costs 
are $1.00 or 75 cents or the mini- 
mum cost is 50 cents, then addi- 





tional farmer line stations increase 
the loss. This may be of a serious 
nature where the farmer line sta- 
tions make up a large proportion of 
the total stations in a small company 
or exchange. 

A large company or exchange with 
remunerative local and toll rates 
may easily be able to absorb the 
losses due to confiscatory rates upon 
the farmer line stations; but in a 
small company or exchange, where 
the farmer line stations comprise a 
large part of the system, such rates 
may be ruinous, or prevent even the 
semblance of an adequate return 
ever to be earned. 

Considerable variation in sizes of 
exchanges in a system argues 
against a uniform flat rate for 
switching service in all exchanges 
because such rates are bound to be 
discriminatory; and if rates are at- 
tacked in one exchange, then all such 
rates are liable to attack—causing 
the whole rate structure to topple. 


Court Rulings Against 
Rates Below Cost 

The argument opposing general 
farmer line switching rates below 
the out-of-pocket costs is supported 
from the standpoint of business 
fairness, and by the leading deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

While this tribunal has held that 
all branches (or major classes) of a 
utility business cannot be expected 
to yield the same net profit, the con- 
stitutional right entitles the utility 
to out-of-pocket costs, plus a “fair” 
share of joint costs, plus some “sub- 
stantial” profit.’ 


The utility, as the owner, of 
course, has the right to furnish 
switching service at less than the 
constitutional cost in particular 


cases, but no regulatory body has 
the right to order rates upon such a 
basis. 

If many of the switching rates or- 
dered by regulatory bodies were 
tested by the laws of the land, they 
would be adjudged confiscatory. The 
South Dakota statutory limit of 25 
cents per telephone for switching, 
no doubt, would be illegal in most, if 
not all, of its applications. 

The discriminatory and confisca- 
tory nature of low farmer line rates 
becomes immediately apparent when 
an increase in farmer line stations 
and peak calling rates compels ad- 
ditions to switchboard and central 
office capacity and an increase in 
operator unoccupied time. 

It is quite probable, when all cost 


*“Telephone Rate Making,” by E. 
G. Baird; pp. 39-60. 
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and operating conditions are consid- 
ered in such cases as this, that a two- 
part rate consisting of a stand-by 
charge plus an adequate rate per 
message switched is applicable. A 
minimum rate per farmer line is 
justified by such stand-by or ready- 
to-serve costs. 

An effective method of substan- 
tiating minimum and other charges 
is to offer the farmer subscribers 
the alternative of installing their 
own switchboard and operator in 
the telephone company’s central 
office with trunks to the main board 
and paying a uniform rate per call, 
or a flat charge, for switching to 
local and rural subscribers. 

No charge would be made for 
switching toll calls. Where such 
costs have been ascertained they 
greatly exceed the existing charges 
and, in fact, are usually prohibitive 
to the farmer line subscribers. 

Often the question is presented 
as to why the farmer line subscrib- 
er is not credited with a percentage 
of the toll revenue derived from his 
service, because his line forms an 
integral part of the circuit used. 
He is entitled to no toll line prorate 
for the following reasons: 

The service line subscriber fur- 
nishes his own line to the exchange 
limits of that exchange from which 
his secretary has leased switching 
service. When he places a toll call 
over his line to some point beyond 
that particular exchange, the rate 
he pays for such a call is the rate 
from that exchange to the distant 
exchange. At the time this toll rate 
was fixed, the service line was not 
taken into consideration. 

If the service line user wants 
compensation for the use of his line 
on toll calls, then the toll rate must 
be increased. In other words, he 
may pay himself for the use of his 
line if he so desires. 

He is in the same position as any 
exchange subscriber, in that he is 
entitled to connection to the toll 
board without extra charge since 
he maintains his own line and pays 
a switching charge. 

In a number of farmer lines 
which have come under review, the 
toll business was exceedingly small. 
During harvest time the toll rev- 
enue was 11 cents per service line 
station per month. In the two suc- 
ceeding months it amounted to seven 
cents, and in December nine cents. 
In all the exchanges the toll rev- 
enue per service line station per 
year was comparatively low. 

In conclusion, when all the argu- 
ments pro and con are judged, it 
appears that the weight of evidence 
is in favor of full pro rata cost as 
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a basis for switching service rates 
rather than minimum or out-of. 
pocket cost. While it may be ¢op. 
ceded that the rates charge: farmer 
line subscribers should recognize 
the ability to pay and the -alue of 
service principles, this should not 
be done to any greater extent than 
it is for other exchange subscribers. 
Evidence Favors Full 
Pro Rata Costs 

In other words, if the local busi- 
ness subscribers’ rates are placed at 
a somewhat higher figure than the 
actual cost of the service and the 
local residence subscriber rates are 
placed at something less than the 
total cost of the service, it is be- 
cause the former has a greater abil- 
ity to pay and because it is to the 
business subscriber’s interests that 
the residential rate be lower in or- 
der to encourage development. 

The farmer line subscriber 
should, no doubt, be accorded the 
same differentials as residence ex- 
change subscribers, but certainly 
not any more because the farmer 
subscriber does not operate a 100 
per cent residential station. He 
probably transmits as many mes- 
sages involving his business affairs 
over his telephone as those involy- 
ing his family and personal mat- 
ters. 

While no hard and fast rule can 
be adopted, it seems much more 
equitable to the other subscribers, 
to the employes of the telephone 
company, to its investors, that the 
farmer under normal operating con- 
ditions bear as high a proportion of 
the pro rata cost as any other sub- 
scriber similarly situated. 

Undoubtedly in virgin or near 
virgin territory where it is desirous 
to promote telephone usage, excee¢- 
ingly low rates may be justified dur- 
ing a period of early growth. This 
policy may apply to areas where 
through comparatively high rates 
or adverse local conditions a once 
satisfactory farmer line saturation 
has been lost. 

But as a general rule in going 
exchanges the differential granted 
the farmer should not be discrim- 
inatory so as to cast part of the 
burden of furnishing him telephone 
service upon all other subscribers: 
or where the company is not mak- 
ing a fair return, to place this bur 
den upon the shoulders of the em 
ployes and investors. 

Employes usually suffer under 
conditions of inadequate revenues 
because the chances for steady 
work, higher pay or promotions 
with commensurate increases in sal- 
aries are not readily obtainable 4 
where the operations are profitable. 
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IMPROVING TRANSMISSION 
In the Small Telephone Plant 


By OTTO K. HENRY 


SECOND OF A SERIES of five articles of great 
interest to the maintenance men of small exchanges. 
Poor conductivity, low insulation and capacity are 
three contributing causes of poor transmission. 
Discussion of methods of eliminating high resist- 
ances, which result in poor conductivity, and of 
reducing low insulation. Telephone men urged to 


make constant 


HE VERY first principle in- 
T volved in transmitting voice 
sounds over the telephone is 
that the sound vibrations of the 
transmitting station must be repro- 
lueed in the receiver of the distant 
station. Any condition which may 
arise to defeat the carrying out of 
this principle results in a failure to 
rovide satisfactory telephone serv- 

e. 

In the attempt to carry out this 
rinciple, we are faced with three 
mditions tending to defeat our pur- 
ses. They are always present in 
every telephone connection and, 
vhile they cannot be entirely elim- 
inated, they can be reduced to such 
an extent that their efforts are not 
fa serious nature. 

Transmission is affected in three 
vayS: First the voice may be per- 
fectly distinct but so weak as to be 
teard with difficulty; second, the 
wice may be of sufficient volume but 
% jumbled and distorted that it is 
mpossible or difficult to understand; 
and lastly, the voice may be accom- 
banied by foreign sounds of such 
magnitude as to make conversation 
lifficult. 

If we are to provide the public 
vith satisfactory telephone service, 
ve must understand the causes of 
‘hese conditions and remove or avoid 
them. 

The three contributing causes of 
oor transmission are: poor conduc- 
lity, low insulation and capacity. 
The first of these and a simple 
method of testing to locate the 


sources of trouble were discussed at 
‘ngth in TELEPHONY of November 





inspections and 
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routine tests 


16. While without doubt wonderful 
results will be obtained through the 
use of the principle outlined, yet the 
full extent of the improvement will 
never be realized until the cause and 
effect of low insulation have been re- 
moved. 


OW INSULATION is the re- 

sult of current leakage from 
one wire of a circuit to the other, or 
from one or both sides of a circuit 
to the ground. It tends to reduce 
the volume of transmission by pre- 
venting the full effect of the voice 
currents on the receiving station and 
by permitting a portion of these cur- 
rents to return to the sending sta- 
tion without reaching the distant 
telephone. 

This condition also has the effect 
of producing foreign sounds by per- 
mitting the flow of foreign currents 
in the circuit, thereby producing a 
circuit so noisy that intelligent con- 
versation is either difficult or im- 
possible. 

Unfortunately for the small plant 
man the equipment needed in testing 
for the correction of low insulation 
and its use is not so simple and inex- 
pensive as that employed in high re- 
sistance measurements. Offsetting 
that, however, is the fact that by far 
the greater portion of the causes of 
low insulation are readily visible and 
therefore easily located. If reason- 
able care and attention are directed 
towards the prevention and removal 
of these causes, it will hardly be nec- 
essary to resort to testing to main- 
tain reasonable insulation on the 
average small exchange. 
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EAKAGE and the resulting poor 
transmission may be due to 
anything that will let the voice cur- 
rents pass from one wire to the other 
without going the full length of the 
circuit, or which will permit the cur- 
rent to flow from either wire to the 
ground. This may be caused by bro- 
ken insulators, tree foliage, kite 
tails, strings, an operator’s set, bro- 
ken down insulation in the drop pair, 
smutty carbons, etc. 
When using the standard testing 
equipment—a voltmeter of 100,000 


ohms internal resistance with 150 
volts of testing battery—a “clean 
line’ will show practically open on 


a clear day, whereas a “brushy line” 
may indicate several volts’ leakage. 
Even the cloth tail of a kite will 
show considerable leakage across the 
line and just one “water-soaked” 
limb may give a “35-volt leak.” All 
this leakage at various points along 
the line combines to reduce the vol- 
ume of transmission. 

The remedy, of course, is to keep 
the line well-trimmed and see that 
everything likely to reduce the insu- 
lation is quickly taken care of. A 
good tree-trimming tool in the hands 
of a lineman who knows how to use 
it, and a little time well spent will 
aid in improving transmission; if 
done right, it will frequently im- 
prove the appearance of the tree as 
well. 

The line should be kept well “‘tied- 
in” and free from tree interference, 
as one tree in the line may counter- 
balance the good effect of an other- 
wise perfectly insulated line. Why 
spend good money for insulators and 
then lose their effect by leaving one 
tree in the line? 

“Anyone can sail a ship in fair 
weather,” and likewise any telephone 
line will have few leaks at that time. 
However, it is during rain, sleet and 
snow that good insulation is need- 
ed to give good service when it is 
badly needed. If the foregoing pre- 
cautions are taken and diligently 
carried out, there will be little cause 
for complaint from poor insulation 
and no expensive testing equipment 
will be necessary. 
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HE THIRD cause of poor trans- 

mission—that of capacity — 
while of a serious nature in the op- 
eration of long toll lines, especially 
those carrying both telephone and 
telegraph service, enters into the 
problems of the small plant operator 
to such a small degree that we can 
well neglect it here for other things 
of much more importance. 

The second cause of poor trans- 
mission—low insulation—can be 
eliminated simply by concentrating 
upon clearance problems. The first 
cause of poor transmission—poor 
conductivity—while of major impor- 
tance in plant maintenance, is not so 
easily and simply taken care of. Let 
us see how we should proceed in the 
matter. 

First, let us see what is the cause 
of high resistance. Every telephone 
man knows that in the vast majority 
of cases it is the result of an im- 
properly-made joint somewhere in 
the conductor. Therefore, our quest 
in the removal of high resistance 
shall be in reducing these improp- 
erly-made joints so their number or 
resistance is considerably less. 

Experience proves that by far the 
greater part of these poor joints ex- 
ist in the line wire. This is of neces- 
sity correct, since the outside line 
represents the major portion of the 
plant and it is that which is sub- 
jected to the most severe weather 
conditions. 

In order to save time and produce 
the greatest effect in our removal of 
these high-resistance joints, let’s 
start at the point nearest the switch- 
board and work outward. This, of 
the distributing frame. 
Here you should inspect every joint 
and assure yourself that every con- 
nection is well-soldered; clean all 
carbons and that all fuses fit 
tightly in their holders; and clean 
the frame free from dust, for dust 
is a good leak producer. 

When this is done, inspect every 
terminal for connections and 
see that they are well-soldered. If 
any bridle wires have splices, remove 
them and jumper the terminals with 
new wire. Where the bridle wire con- 
nects with the line wire, be sure the 
connection is correctly soldered. 

It is here that many high resist- 
ances exist. The very fact that two 
dissimilar metals exist, when a cop- 
per bridle wire and an iron line wire 
are spliced without soldering, makes 
the joint corrode rapidly from mois- 
ture and air present, and a minia- 
ture galvanic battery is set up. This 
in a short time will produce a joint 
so loose or corroded that good trans- 
mission through it of the voice cur- 
rents is impossible. 


course, is 


see 


loose 
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SAFETY DOCTRINES. 
By JoHn A. BRACKEN. 


Frequency. 

The accident factor in a telephone 
system is a very important one when 
it comes to realizing the actual con- 
ditions in the construction, operation 
and maintenance of a telephone plant. 

There are two values to be 
taken into account when considering 
accident- 


accidents. There is the 


frequency rate and the accident- 
severity rate. One indicates the num- 
ber of accidents and the other the 
extent of them—a sort of measure of 
quantity and quality as it were 

that the 


tele- 


It is logical to assume 


more workers there are in a 
accidents 


As a 
nothing to 


phone system, the more 


there will be and vice versa. 


matter of fact this has 


do with the accident-frequency rate, 
which may be said to be chiefly due 
to the lack 


of the indi 


f carefulness on the part 


vidual 


ODERN construction attempts 

to remove single pole corners 
requiring “buck arming” and their 
bridle wiring; but should your plant 
be required to contain these trouble- 
some features, your next step in the 
fight against poor transmission will 
be to satisfy yourself that all these 
bridle wires are in good condition, 
without splicing, and that they are 
well-soldered at both ends. 

When you are sure that all cable, 
jumper and bridle wires are well- 
insulated and have been soldered, 
you have completed the first step in 
your crusade for improved service. 

Now go back to the office and make 
another conductivity test, as out- 
lined in TELEPHONY of November 
16, noting the results and compar- 
ing them with the first test made. 
No doubt you will find many differ- 
ences, some of those previously ex- 
ceeding the 750-ohm transmission 
limit now coming well within that 
figure. . You will very likely be much 
surprised at the changes you have 
already been able to make in reduc- 
in the resistance of some lines, and 
the average of the plant as a whole. 

In Fig. 1 in TELEPHONY of No- 
vember 16 you will find that line No. 
5 had a total resistance of 1,440 
ohms, from which was deducted 500 
ohms, leaving a total line resistance 
of 940 ohms. Let us suppose that 
this resistance has not been reduced 
in our last test. In that case we 


would proceed as follows: 
First, set up your testing circuit 
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as has been described. Put « short- 
circuit on this line at the line side 
of the distributing frame, and note 
the ohmeter reading. It should be 


practically zero ohms or three volts 


on the voltage scale. If this is not 
the case, there must be x \ething 
wrong between the switchboard and 
the frame. If the reading indicates 
no resistance, remove the short-cir- 


cuit and replace it at the cable ter- 
minal. 

Keep this up at each point where 
trouble might be suspected of exist- 
ing until you have succeeded in ]o- 
cating unnecessary resistance be- 
tween two test points. It then be- 
comes a simple matter to locate the 
offending point by halving the dis- 
tance between test points until it is 
finally run down. 

Sometimes trouble is located be- 
tween two points containing nothing 
but open line wire, so it is quite evi- 
dent that high resistance is in the 
joints of the line wire itself. Joints 
which to the eye appear to have been 
perfectly made, have developed high 
resistances.. When this condition ex- 
ists it becomes a more or less tedious 
task to locate the splice presenting 
the excess resistance. 

ESTING line joints from the 

ground is made possible and 
convenient by means of a_ jointed 
pole provided with two sharp metal 
hooks. To insure equal pressure 
these hooks are fastened to the ends 
of a swiveled cross-bar about 10 
inches in length, attached to one end 
of the pole. 

Place the hooks on this equalizer 
bar over the wire, one hook on each 
side of the splice to be tested. Slide 
the hooks along the wire to insure 
a good connection, and you are ready 
for the test. The two metal hooks 
are connected to a portable meter 
and battery in series, the same meter 
and battery being used as in the con- 
ductivity tests, if so desired. More 
than three volts should never in any 
instance be used in this test as a 
stronger voltage might “burn good” 
the joint and defeat ihe purpose 0! 
the test. 

The joint should, of course, read 
practically “dead short.” Any joints 
showing a slight resistance should 
be cut out and remade, for any iron 
wire joint having acquired a resist- 
ance of even a few ohms is likely 
to develop greater resistance in 4 
few years and become a menace t 
good transmission. In this manner 
an entire line may be quickly inspect 
ed and tested and the bad _ joints 
readily located and removed, to the 
vast improvement of the service. 

Safety precautions should be ob 
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yrved in testing and working on 
ines from the ground. After a line 
sas been patrolled and all bad splices 


emoved, it will usually be found 
‘hat by far the greater portion of the 
xcess resistance was in a very small 
ercentage of the splices. A line so 
strolled can usually be depended 


yon to hold its conductivity until a 
more complete overhauling is justi- 
fied. 

There seems to be quite a diver- 
ity of opinion among good tele- 
hone men as to whether or not hand 
r sleeve joints should be employed 
nsplicing old iron wire. Some com- 


anies do not permit the making of 
Jeeve joints in old iron wire while 
thers are just as positive that hand- 
nade joints should not be used. It 
vems to the writer that it is mostly 
,matter of proper care in making 
the joint that determines the elec- 
trical and mechanical qualities of the 
erage splice, regardless of the con- 
ition of the wire. 


\ THEN MAKING sleeve joints, 
'Y even in new wire, it is impor- 
tant that the wire be clean before it 
; slipped into the sleeve. Many 
times it is not possible to actually see 
he dirt that will prevent making a 
int of no resistance. Cleaning 
he wire with a fine sandpaper or em- 
ay cloth will usually be sufficient to 
nsure a good sleeve connection, if 
rrect handling and storage of the 
adhered to. In exposed 
ections it has been found advisable 
even solder the ends of sleeve 
ints to insure that the joints will 
emain without resistance through- 
it the entire life of the wire. 
Failure to protect unused sleeves 
rom damage and dirt, neglect in 
leaning the wire before inserting in 
the sleeve, and a lack of sufficient 
uns in twisting the connection are 
ntributing factors in a situation 
hich may result in poor transmis- 
‘ion. If the proper amount of care 
staken in overcoming these condi- 
tons, there should be no reason for 
‘prehension concerning the trans- 
uission qualities of any sleeve joint. 
Some of our best telephone men 
ntend that sleeve joints should 
lever be made in old iron wire. They 
vem to think the most satisfactory 
method is to clean the wire thor- 
ighly and solder it. The wire 
‘would not only be clean but, in or- 
tr to make a joint that will remain 
utisfactory indefinitely, the wire 
‘tould be smooth enough to “take” 
he solder. 
A tool for satisfactorily preparing 
iron wire for hand-splicing may 
*made from an old 10-inch, three- 
tered file. The shank that usually 


leeves is 








takes the handle should be bent in 
the shape of a hook. This hook, 
when placed over the wire, will with 
a few swift movements remove the 
worst kind of rust from the wire. 
Emery cloth or fine sandpaper will 
then quickly smoothen the wire so 
solder will flow evenly upon it. 


N OLD WIRE, where the joint is 

mechanically good and yet pre- 
sents resistance, soldering the twist- 
ed neck of the splice will restore its 
conductivity. First, remove the rust 
from the neck of the splice by the 
use of the hook just described. Then 
remove the remaining rust with the 
corners of the file. The neck may 
now be soldered by holding it in the 
flame of a blow-torch and applying 
the solder. 

This is probably the better plan, 
since the joint can be restored to 
zero resistance while under line ten- 
sion. A flux solder should be used 
but should it become necessary to re- 
sort to an acid flux, the splice should 
be cleaned with an application of 
common soda and water to remove all 
trace of the acid and thus preserve 
the condition of the iron. 

Some men contend that the mak- 
ing of hand splices, even in new 
wire when it is mechanically perfect, 
is not advisable. They claim they 
cannot be depended upon to remain 
good conductors, and since a 24%%-cent 
sleeve connection, when properly 
made, will insure the lifetime con- 
ductivity of a $5 coil of wire, there 
can be no excuse for planting the 
seed for another crop of transmis- 
sion troubles by using hand splices. 

In this and the previous article we 
have outlined a plan for improving 
the transmission qualities of the 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
January 28, 29 and 30. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Clarke, Hastings, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13. 


lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 


Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
29 and 30. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, May 12 
and 13. 
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small telephone plant through the re- 
moval of high resistance and low in- 
sulation. These are the two trans- 
mission loss factors which the small 
exchange plant man has to combat. 
If he will keep these conditions at 
a minimum, he will have gone a long 
way on his quest of perfect trans- 
mission. 

His only hopes of doing this is by 
constant inspection and routine test- 
ing by means of which, when he once 
has his plant in good condition, as 
outlined in these two articles, he 
keeps ahead of conditions by finding 
the faults in transmission while in 
their initial stages and before they 
develop into serious ones. 

In the next article an inexpensive 
system of transmission testing will 
be outlined by means of which the 
small plant operator can, at a low 
cost, determine at any time the ac- 
tual transmission conditions of every 
line in his plant. 

. e . 


Pioneer in Having Service 


Installed in Hotel Rooms 
the pioneers in having tele- 
installed in its private rooms 
is the old Windsor Hotel in New York 


Among 
phones 


City. It was upon the insistence of Jay 
Gould, whose home next door was 
equipped with telephone service, that 


George Westinghouse persuaded William 
Hawk, the directing genius of the hotel, 
to have a telephone installed in his 
Installations in other rooms fol 
short time. 

George Westinghouse was a conspicu- 
ous figure in the Windsor Hotel in those 
days by the habit which 
brought him every evening at 9 o’clock 
to the hotel’s solitary public telephone 
booth half an hour. 

The Windsor was the rendezvous for 
the financiers of Wall Street. As previ- 
ously mentioned, Mr. Gould’s home was 
next door. Washington E. Connor, Wm 
H. Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Charles F. Woerishoffer lived close by 
Addison Cammack, Sylvester Kneeland 
and Wm. B. Wheeler used the Windsor 
for a home, as did also George M. Pull- 
man, R. R. Cable, Marvin Hughitt, A. J 
Cassatt and Mark Hanna when in New 
York City. 

Mr. Gould’s residence was one of the 
first of the 
equipped with service. He 
was one of the first business men to fully 
appreciate the convenience of wire com- 
munication. After he had persuaded 
Mr. Westinghouse to have a telephone 
installed in his room at the Windsor, it 
was a rare hour that did not bring him 
into voice communication with his 
friend and co-worker in the harnessing 
of capital and electric power to produce 
railway transportation. 


room. 


lowed in a 


reason of 


for usually 


eastern metropolis to be 


telephone 
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ixes 1935 Depreciation Rate 


For Northwestern Bell 


HOLDING to its theory that depreciation rates should 
be computed annually and should be based on long- 
time experience of company, Nebraska State Railway 
Commission orders a composite depreciation rate of 
3.82 per cent for Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.'s 
Nebraska properties for the year 1935. History of case 


Bell 
ordered by 


HE Northwestern Telephone 
Co. the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission 
for the 
composite rate of not to exceed 3.82 per 
cent upon its depreciable 
Nebraska, with the applying 
such rates to primary accounts as will 


has been 


to apply year 1935 an overall 
property in 


opt ion of 


composite into an overall composite rate 
of not to exceed 3.82 per cent. The com- 


pany is further directed to show, by Jan- 


uary 15, next, before the commission 
cause why an overall composite rate of 
not to exceed 3.82 per cent shall not be 


similarly applied in 1936. 


The order was written by Commission- 


er F. L. Bollen and signed also by 
Commissioner W. M. Maupin Chair 
man Hugh Drake dissented in part It 
is assumed by the majority members 
that the Northwestern sell company 
will again appeal, since in the hearing 
in this case, it urged (as in one tried 
the previous year) that the state com- 


mission lacks entirely in 


make depreciation 


authority to 


rate orders because 
Congress has handed control to the Fed 
eral 


Communications Commission as 


successor to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
The 


again holds that it 


the 
has the right 


commission, in new order, 
to act, 
basing its stand largely upon the hold- 
ing of the court, in the 
appeal, March 16, 
1935, page 15) that regardless of whether 
the authority 
and 


state supreme 


first (TELEPHONY of 
delegated 
commission 


Congress has 
to a Federal 
that the ultimate 
with that Federal 
trastate rates, the state commission had 
the right to act until Federal authority is 
exercised. 


assuming 


decision would rest 


commission as to in- 


In addition, the majority opinion holds 
that neither the act the Inter- 
state Commerce nor that 
creating its successor required the Fed- 


creating 
Commission 


eral commission to prescribe deprecia- 
tion rates for telephone companies, and 
“that it fair to assume that the 
Federal Communications 
has concluded, after 15 years of study 


is now 
Commission 
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the 
it is impracticable to do so. 


and commis- 


sions, that 


investigation DY two 
This conclusion will be concurred in by 
all state regulatory bodies.” 
Increases List Figure 
The order to show 
stant case fixed 3.18 per cent as the prob- 


cause in the in- 


able figure. At the hearing the company 
submitted proof of the necessity of set- 
ting up a 4.41 per cent, while the figures 
of the 
4.15 per 
The majority 


commission engineers indicated 


cent as proper. 
the commis- 


sion adopts neither, but fixes one of its 


opinion of 


own, 3.82 per cent—and defends it on 


the same ground on which it defended 
its 1934 setup, that the amount cred- 
ited to the depreciation reserve of the 
company is so much more than is repre- 
sented by the actual depreciation that 
has occurred that the annual setup 
should be reduced even below the actual 
percentage in order that the ratepayer 


be properly protected 
The 


says, 


opinion, discussing the subject, 
in part: 

“As reflected by 
of H. A 


property is 


the oral testimony 
Livermore, company statistician, 
retired service, 


when from 


an expense is incurred equal to the dif- 


ference between the original cost and 
the net salvage value. The recording 


of this expense on the books of the com- 
pany is depreciation accounting. 

Under the straight-line method, the 
annual depreciation charge is obtained 
the 
value, by 


original 
the 


service 


by dividing cost, less net 
number of 
life. The annual 
depreciation is obtained 


by either reducing the figures to per- 


salvage 
of estimated 


years 
percentage of 


centages, or by the short cut of subtract- 
ing the estimated net salvage percentage 
100 and dividing the re- 
mainder by the number of years of esti- 
mated service life. The original cost is 
obtained from the company’s books, the 
life 
value are computed by the engineering 
staff. 

With these figures, depreciation rates 


from per cent 


estimated service and net salvage 


become a simple problem of mathemat- 
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ics. Separate rates are developed for 
each class of property in each primary 
account. These percentages are then 
composited into a rate for the primary 
account. These composite tes are 
again composited into a single rate fo) 


all primary accounts. 
Bans Primary Accounts 
“In our former order we did 


rates by 


not fix 
composite primary 


We prescribed one composite rat 


ccounts 
e for al 
which 
respondent to reallocate same 
The 
lives and net sal 


depreciable property permitted 
to the 


determination 


primary accounts 


of estimated service 


vage values, of rates for each class of 


property in primary accounts and 
for 
count are merely steps in the process of 


composite rate each primary a 
determining the composite rate for al 
depreciable property. 

We see no sound reason for fixing de 
preciation rates by primary accounts 
until such time as the accumulated 


ance in the reserve for accrued depr 


ciation has been segregated and mair 
tained by primary accounts. The impor 
tant question is what amount in dollars 


] 


should subscribers contribute to kee 


investment intact W 
this 


scribe depreciation rates by primar 


company’s 


will not at time attempt to pre 


counts. 
Respondent uses the mortality meth 
for groups of 


property made up of 


individual units, the 


nature of which makes it practicable t 


large number of 


keep life history records of each ind 


vidual unit. It uses the turnover meth 


for groups of property made up ol 


units which cannot 


the 


large number of 


through accounts as in 


units. It 


followed 


t 


vidual employs two othe 


methods, the first of which is appli 
to groups of property having a ver 
long service life and for which actu 


experience and records are inadequate 
to forecast estimates of service life wi! 
a reasonable approach to accuracy 

In these groups service life is base 
judgment and may properly 
called the judgment method. The se 
ond is known as the average realized ser 


ice method and is applied to those groups 


upon 


of property having few large and col 
items of such nature that record 
may be kept for individual unit 
The estimated life of thes 
groups is in large part also based upd 
The four methods are illus 
the Mr. Gra! 
field on pages 74 and 103 of record 
Respondent contends that it has ke?! 


plex 
each 
service 


judgment 


trated by testimony of 
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depreciation accounts, and computed 
preciation rates in the manner 
ibed by the Federal commissions. 


depreciation 


it 


it 


nn 


pres¢ 
A 
find. 

As to computing depreciation rates we 
find that respondent has included an al- 
lowance for value of 
property expected to be installed in the 


accounting we so 


nm 


loss in service 


futur and prohibited by instruction 
gO ¢ Uniform System of Accounts, 
supra. We find such allowance has been 
made for buildings at Omaha, McCook, 
Norfolk, Holdrege, Sidney and South 
Sioux City. This is probably true, but 
not revealed by the record, for central 


fice equipment for the same building. 
We also find that respondent kept its de- 
preciation accounts and computed its de- 
preciation rates in the same manner, be- 
by the 


fore required to do so Federal 


commissions and was, along with its 
parent company and associated com- 
panies, responsible for it. We also find 


that its present reserve for accrued de- 
preciation was accumulated in large part 
under the same system of accounts and 
computed rates of depreciation. 


Results Determine 
Accuracy of Methods 


“In our opinion the best test of the 


uracy of the four methods is the 


result obtained over a long period of 


years, as reflected by the difference be- 
tween existing accrued depreciation and 
the balance in reserve for accrued depre- 
ciation. If accrued depreciation is great- 
ly in excess of balance in reserve, then 
the rates in the past have been too low 
and should be increased for the future 
On the other hand, if balance in reserve 
is greatly in excess of accrued deprecia- 
then the 
been too high and 


for the future. 


tion, rates in the past have 


should be decreased 


If rates have been too low the stock- 
Their investment 
without 


holders suffer a loss. 
is being consumed in service 
compensation. If the rates have 
too high, the subscribers have suffered 
loss. They have been required to con- 
tribute to capital investment and not to 
consumption. The 
reserve being invested in plant, they are 
required to return 


been 


capital balance in 


pay a their 


own investment.” 


upon 


The opinion 
former 


that in its 
order the commission found the 
accrued depreciation to be 12 
ber cent, and as no new 


points out 


existing 


evidence has 


deen submitted to show a greater per- 
centage now, it will adhere to that 
finding as applicable to this case. 


The company has, in the five states in 
Which it operates, depreciable property 
Valued at $121,054,000 and a balance in 
the reserve for accrued depreciation of 
$32,524,000. 


As the depreciable 
drask 


property in Ne- 
comprises 20.37 per cent of the 
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total, the commission, by similar pro- 
ration finds that the depreciation re- 
serve for Nebraska is $6,627,000. As 


this is 26.87 per cent of the depreciable 


property and as the commission finds 
the property has depreciated only 12 
per cent, it holds that 14.87 per cent 


more has been collected than has been 
required to keep the investment intact 
The commission says that “it is diffi- 


above $150 a share. This makes it seem 
possible that ratepayers have been pay- 
ing a return on their own investment. 

He adds that there should be better co- 
operation between the company’s ac- 
counting and engineering staffs, and 
that the company should give full con 
sideration to the difference between de- 
preciation reserve and accrued depreci- 
ation. Reserves in 


excess of require- 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT SOON 
TO HEAR NEBRASKA DEPRECIATION CASE 


THE STAND taken by the Nebraska State Railway Commission during the 
past several years in the matter of fixing depreciation rates for telephone properties 
has attracted the interest and attention of telephone men in all parts of the coun- 


try. 


Early in 1934 the commission ordered the Northwestern Bell to charge but 3.5 


for depreciation for that year instead of 4.48 as suggested by the company. 


The 


company appealed from this ruling to the state supreme court 
The Nebraska Supreme Court, in a ruling handed down early in the spring of this 
year and published in TELEPHONY of March 16, page 15, affirmed the action of 


the commission. 


It held that the state commission had the prerogative to fix 


depreciation rates for an interstate company doing an intrastate business in the fail- 
ure of the Interstate Commerce Commission to exercise the authority granted to it 


by Congress in this particular. 


The court ruled that the appellant had timely notice of the hearing and was 


afforded due process of law in the matter. 


The state supreme court, on May 3, 


refused the request of the Northwestern Bell for a rehearing of the case, whereupon 
the company appealed to the federal supreme court. 

The United States Supreme court, on October 14, accepted jurisdiction in the 
matter and consented to hear in the near future the appeal of the Northwestern 
Bell company from the ruling of the Nebraska State Railway Commission. 





that 


and sal- 


conclude than 
service life 


cult to otherwise 


past estimates of 


value have not been 


with 


vage 


accurate or 


forecast any reasonable ap- 


proach to accuracy,” and it concludes 
that the company’s Nebraska subscribers 
have contributed, by this excess collec- 
$3,666,945 to capital, upon 


they are now required to pay a return 


tion, which 
on their own investment. 
Direct Relationship 

The majority opinion also takes direct 
issue with the company contention that 
there is no relationship between accrued 
depreciation and balance in reserve for 
accrued depreciation. Witness Granfield 
said that if the reserve is excessive, too 
have been 
maintenance which should 
charged to reserve. If this 


many items of expense 
charged to 
have been 
were true, since the company has made 


less than a fair return for a number of 


years, it would not be at the expense 
of the rate-payers, he added. 
To this Commissioner Bollen retorts 


that American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., holder of all the Northwestern Bell 
common stock, “whose principal source 
of revenue is derived from 
of its subsidiaries has, for a long period 
paid regular dividends of 9 
per cent” and its stock is now quoted 


dividends 


of years, 
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ments should not be perpetuated and 
fixing deprecia- 
future. Attention is 


commission 


should be corrected by 
tion rates in the 
called to decisions where 
this filed all the 
from 3.14 to 4 per cent. 
Judgment Not Infallible 
in Estimating Service Life 
The majority opinion says that while 


rate has been way 


the judgment of engineers cannot be dis- 
regarded, they are not divine, and it iv 
possible and even probable that the dis- 
parity between reserve and accrued de- 
preciation is the result of 
judgment in estimating service life and 
net salvage When plant 
used the bargaining 


errors of 
values. is re- 


company is with 


itself as to value, with judgment the 
controlling factor. 


The opinion discusses the four meth 
ods used by the company in estimating 
service life and net salvage value, and 
insists in the various illustrations cited 
that neither method gets rid of the ele- 
Even in turnover 
which 

judgment in 
that 
engineers 


ment of guesswork. 


and methods, reason- 


accuracy, 


mortality 
approach 
many cases becomes a factor. In 
that 


ably 


only human 
will overshoot the mark. 

The commission 
pany has based its 


ase it is 


that the 
estimates as to 


says com 
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service life upon 1913 


was a major 


the period 
to 1930, when inadequacy 
factor. 


trom 


Since 1930 the company has had 
a different 
on account of 


experience, and inadequacy 
has ceased to be 
On January 1, 1931, the peak 
period, the company had 126,841 stations 
in Nebraska. Three 
number had dropped to 


growth 
a factor. 
years later the 
102,558, a year 
later this had increased to 
Inadequacy Not Major 
Factor in Recent Years 
Depreciation rates 


106.066 


based upon a pe 


riod when inadequacy was the major 


factor, have no application for a period 
when inadequacy has not been so active, 
and the testimony does not say what 
veight should be given it. 


finds, 


The opinion 
calculations as to 
retirements for 


from weighted 
different 
periods, based upon the actual debits to 


average two 


depreciation, as follows: 

“In 1931, company made excessive r¢ 
tirements probably not anticipating the 
heavy loss in stations 
ed the year 1931 


Had we includ- 


as part of the growth 
period and not included it in the lack of 
growth period, the difference 
have been 1.63 per cent. 


would 
Assuming that 


company had used 3.49 per cent as its 


overall composite rate of depreciation 


for the growth period, then a rate of 
2.78 per cent would have been sufficient 
for the lack of growth period. On the 
basis of 


3.49 per cent, the difference of 


> 


0.71 per cent equals 20.3 per cent of 
overall composite rate 

In 1930, the company used a composite 
rate of 4.89 per depreciable 
property in the five states and 
cent for Assuming that the 
Nebraska rate was correctly computed, 
including the factor of 


cent for 
4.95 per 
Nebraska. 


inadequacy and 
consideration given to the factor of in- 
adequacy to the extent of 20.3 per cent, 
the Nebraska rate for 1935 
exceed 3.94 per cent. It 


should not 
is plainly evi- 
dent that company has not given proper 
consideration to this important 

The finds that actual ac- 
cumulations to reserve have been on the 


factor.” 
commission 


basis of 5.16 per cent 
and that “the 
charges warrants the 
the present 


average for each 

history of the 
that 
consid- 
ered more than adequate. Certainly more 
has been appropriated than the calcula- 
tions show to have been necessary.” 


year, 
conclusion 


reserve should be 


In its report to the 
sion the 


Federal commis- 


Nebraska commission 
mended 3.18 per cent, based on 1933 re- 
tirements. It admits that it was not 
following the straight-line method, but 
insists this line had already been broken 
by the economic depression since inade- 


recom- 


quacy had ceased to be a factor in cur- 
rent operations. Says the commission: 

“We now hold that the experience of 
a single year does not form a sound 
basis for estimating future depreciation 
rates. On the other hand, we hold that 


\ 


is \ 


the company’s with 
period of time 


which equals or approaches to an aver- 


actual experience 


retirements covering a 
age turnover or cycle of all depreciable 


forms a sound basis for esti- 


future 


property 


mating depreciation rates.” 

It then cites a number of computations 
based on debits and credits to depreci- 
ation reserve, first by the 
from 1913 to 
Bell 


inclusive. Its 


Nebraska 
Telephone Co., 1920, and 
the Northwestern 
1921 to 1934, 
clusions are as follows: 
How Rate Was Reached 

“The weighted average of debits for 
Nebraska Telephone Co. 
3.82 per cent of 
The weighted average of 
Northwestern Bell 


Telephone Co., 


trom con- 


period 
depreciable 


equals 
property 
debits for the 
Telephone Co. pe- 
riod equals 3.24 per 
The 
both periods equals 3.3 per cent of de- 
No part of this rate 
upon the judgment of 
pany’s engineering staff. It 


cent of depreciable 
property. weighted average for 
preciable property. 
is based com- 
represents 
the company’s actual experience for 22 
years. If any part of this rate is based 
upon judgment, it is the judgment of 
the management during the 22-year pe- 
riod, as to when retirements should be 
made. 

To keep the investment intact we must 
make an allowance for 12 per cent ex- 

The 12 
equals 
1913, the com- 
pany had in reserve for accrued depre- 


$1,587,400, 


isting accrued depreciation. 
per cent reduced to dollars 

504,529. On January 1, 
ciation the sum of 
ducting this 


$1,917,128. 


and de- 
from $3,504,529 we have 
By dividing the last amount 
by 424,854,694, the total of the average 
amount of depreciable property by years 
for the 22-year period, we have a rate 
of .45 per cent, which added to the rate 
of 3.37 per cent 
per cent. 

We, therefore 


composite 


gives us a rate of 3.82 
, conclude that an overall 


rate of 3.82 per«cent would 
have been adequate for the 22-year pe- 
riod to pay expense of all retirements 
and to have kept the investment intact 
This rates gives no consideration to the 
fact that on account of inadequacy and 
improvements in the life 


will be 


service 

future. 
We believe that 22 years is fairly rep- 

resentative of a 


art, 
increased in the 
turnover or cycle pe- 
riod. The company’s weighted average 
credit to for this 
depreciable 
This would indicate an aver- 
The 
company’s proposed rate of 4.44 per cent 
would indicate an average turnover pe- 
riod of 22.5 years. A rate of 3.82 per 
cent would indicate a 
of 26.2 years. 

The total $14,307,632 
for the 22-year period do not equal or 
approximate the average investment of 
$19,311,557 in depreciable 


depreciation reserve 
period is 
property. 


5.12 per cent of 


age turnover period of 19.3 years. 


turnover period 


retirements of 


property. 
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This difference arises from the excessive 
in growth of investmen: in de 
property from 1913 ft) 1939 
There has not yet been an avera 


increase 
preciable 


turn 


over of depreciable 


It is to us 


property 
conclusive evide that 
company’s estimate of service life in the 
ulting 
til the 
nvest 
total 
said at we 
perio The 
period of excessive growth 


past has been too conservative 

in excessive percentage rates. | 
time that the average depreciab] 
ment 


equals or approximates t 


retirements, it cannot be 


bave an average turnover 


past ffords 
estimates If 


3.82 per cen 


future 
rate of 


no basis for a 


composite should 
inadequate, it can be 


order of the comn 


in the future be 
corrected by 


The 
a declaration that by computing 


ssion 
majority opinion concludes with 
innual 
depreciation rates, based on a Company's 
actual experience over a long period of 
time, it is supported by the highest av- 
thorities, citing Smith vs. Illinois Bell 
282 U. S. 133, Lindheimer vs. 
U. S. 141, 
sin Public 
ing the 


Same, 292 
and a decision of the Wiscon- 
reduc 
cent. It als 
cites decisions in Louisiana, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Oklahoma, District of 
Columbia, Ohio and Maryland, inv 
Bell companies. 
Commissioner Drake Outlines Dissent 
In his dissent Chairman Hugh 
that if rate case he 
would not allow the full amount of 4.41 


Service Comniission 


rate to 3.55 per 


olving 


Drake 
says this were a 
per cent, but “this is an accounting case 
thers 
foundation for 
authority and then competent testimony) 


and in order to have a legal orde! 
first must be a proper 
I cannot concur with the 


true 


to support it. 
that 

“There is no 
for the 


opinion such is 


testimony of witnesses 
which 
down the testimony of respondent's wit 


commission will break 
nesses as to life and expectancy of an) 
of the 29 different 
and the conclusions reached by 


classes of property 

the ma- 
and do come 
from outside the record, unless it can Dé 
that the 


judicial 


jority herein must have 
considered 
taken 
tors.” 
Mr. Drake 
that the 
condition 


commission has 
knowledge of such fae: 
that all authorities 


difference 


says 
agree between pe 


cent and 100 per condi- 


tion does not represent accrued deprect- 


cent 
ation. The 12 per cent accepted by the 
majority is the observed depreciation, 
sometimes called actual depreciation. If 
the acknowledged principles of engineer: 
ing are to be followed, there must be in 
cluded other factors. 

‘To refuse to acknowledge that theré 
are any elements of decay, inadequacy 
the art o 
requirements 


obsolescence, changes in 
demand and 
of public authority, quoted in the ma 
jority opinion as being proper elements 
to consider, would soon wreck the indus 
try,” said he. 


changes in 
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Telephone Developments in 
Washington, D. C. 


HE HEARING 
phone 


Tele- 
Federal 
Commission in 
e matter of the Rochester (N. Y.) Tel- 
phone Corp. for failure to file answer 


before the 
Division of the 
Communications 


orders of the commission, 


as scheduled for December 2, 
s been postponed to January 8. 
The postponement was made at the re- 
of the Rochester company, which 
sired more time to prepare its case 
to the amendment on November 13 
the commission’s original order in the 
Under’ the 


atter amendment the 


Telephone Corp. is declared 
nder the commission's jurisdiction be- 
use it provides wires for broadcasting 
irposes, “and is thus engaged in inter- 
commerce as a wire communica- 
n carrier in a Manner not 


with the 


‘solely 
rough physical connection 
ilities of another carrier’.” 
The outcome of 
itched 
imber of companies engaged in intra- 
ite business which supply 
purposes. A 


this case will be 


with interest for there are a 
loops for 
roadcasting hearing on 
e same subject is scheduled for De- 
Jefferson City, Mo., and 
volves the Capital City Telephone Co. 


that city. 


mber 13 at 


Annual Report Forms 


On November 27 divi- 


m of the FCC adopted the annual re- 


the telephone 


rt form M for use of telephone com- 

anies in making their 1935 reports. A 

imber of changes are incorporated in 
report form. 

Included in 

mmission 


these requirements the 
stipulates that all 
$10,000 be listed 
at companies give the address, as well 
s the name, of controlling and affiliat- 
1 companies; and that they advise the 


salaries 


‘ceeding separately; 


mmission of all contracts and agree- 
eits which became effective in 1935. 
Among the changes incorporated in 


le annual report form are the follow- 


ig as listed by the commission: 


(a) A segregation of plant and oper- 


Ing statistics by states or territories 


‘provided for instead of on the basis 


aggregate 
rted. 


0) In cases where a carrier prepares 


report to 


returns as heretofore re- 


stockholders containing a 


nsolidated system balance sheet, in- 
me statement, and surplus statement, 
é have requested them to show similar 


ita in their annual report to the com- 


issior 


¢) The address, as well as the name, 


LATEST news and com- 
ments concerning tele- 
phone companies as 
revealed in orders and 
activities of the Federal 
Communications Com- 
mission and its staff 


of controlling and affiliated companies 
has been requested, to permit the identi- 
fication of the companies and to facili- 
tate the checking of the intercorporate 
relations. 

(d) A new schedule has been inserted, 
requiring telephone carriers to give de- 
tailed information with respect to their 
relief and pension funds. 

(e) Three 
which 


been in- 
require carriers to show 
concerning private line statistics, 
teletypewriters on 


schedules have 
serted 
data 
customers’ 
in teletypewriter exchange service, and 


premises 


statistics concerning other stations. 

(f) Carriers will be required to show 
the total amount actually paid to each 
officer and each director earning $10,000, 
or more, during the year in addition to 
the data shown in the re 
port. 


previously 


(g) A schedule has been inserted re- 
quiring telephone carriers to list all con- 
tracts which 
effective during the year; 


and agreements became 
and advised 
that in lieu of giving abstracts, copies of 


the contracts may be filed.” 


A. T. & T. Accounting 
System Injunction Suit 

Paul A. Walker, chairman of the tele- 
phone division of the FCC, on 
declared that the commission 
would fight the suit filed November 22 in 
New York City by the A. T. & T. Co 
and Bell affiliated companies asking an 
injunction against the commission’s ac- 
counting system 


Novem- 
ber 25 


which is scheduled to 
go into effect next January 1. 
Commissioner Walker declared that 
the FCC would never have issued the 
accounting rules now challenged by the 
A. T. & T. if it had not anticipated 
they would be sustained by the courts. 
Government Ownership of Radio 
Chairman Anning S. Prall of the FCC 
on November 30 said the commission 
would oppose any attempts in the next 
Congress to bring radio under govern- 
ment ownership. In an interview he 
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said that studies of foreign methods of 
government 
“wouldn't be 
our present system.” 
Under 


control had shown they 


nearly as satisfactory as 
government ownership, Chair- 
man Prall said, “the political party in 
power would have almost an exclusive 
right to reach the people of the country 
by radio.” This he described as “a very 
dangerous thing” 

The cost of acquiring and operating 
paying high-salaried tal- 


expenses, he 


radio stations, 


ent and other continued, 
Whether 
it was paid from a direct tax on radio 


listeners, as the 


“would be a tremendous sum.” 
case in England, or 
whether it was financed from other gov- 
Prall 
new tax 


ernment revenues, Mr. 
would constitute a 
the people 

The investigation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. by the FCC 
was discussed on November 15 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Chairman Prall. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
quiries at a White House press confer- 


said, it 
burden on 


said in response to in- 


ence that work on this investigation is 
He added that his conver- 
sation with Mr. Prall covered many gen- 
eral subjects, including radio, telephone 


going ahead. 


and telegraph communications services. 


FCC Rehearing on Coaxial 
Cable Installation Order 


The first session of the rehearing on 
the order of the commission authoriz- 
installation of 
between New York 
held in Wash- 

It consisted of 


ing an experimental 
cable 
Philadelphia 


ington on November 25. 


a coaxial 
and was 
a series of questions asked by members 
of the legal staff of the commission, fol- 
lowing which adjournment was taken to 
January 6 at which time it is expected 
that commercial aspects of the installa- 
tion will be taken up by the commis- 
sion. 

Efforts by the company to exclude tes- 
with the commercial 
aspects of the installation failed. C. M 
Bracelen, general Counsel of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
tested the commission’s decision to hear 
this evidence, declaring that the pro- 
posed installation would be “a purely ex- 
perimental project in its entirety.” 

The examination at the rehearing on 
November 25 was conducted by Albert 
Stephan of commission counsel, 
asked Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
questions regarding an asserted meeting 


timony dealing 


pro- 


who 
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of A. T. & T. Co. officials last April. 

At that meeting, Mr. Stephan sought 
to show, it was decided to emphasize the 
television rather than the telephone pos- 
sibilities of the cable. Dr. Jewett said 
he had no knowledge of such a session 
and asserted that the cable still is in an 
experimental stage. 

Dr. Jewett testified that the Radio 
Corp. of America has approached the 
|. ae a 
for experimental television purposes and 


regarding use of the cable 





already is conducting some field tests. 
He denied that the Radio Corp. has any 
exclusive claim on the coaxial cable for 
television purposes. 

Asked whether the cable was designed 
primarily for television, he replied: 

“It would be an absurdity to spend the 
for television. Tele- 
vision is still quite a distance in the 
future.” He added that uses of the cable 
for television “‘will be small in the next 


money primarily 


ten years.” 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


HEN IT WAS announced at 

W our recent state convention 
that Miss Stella M. Haynes of 

the Farmington (Ill.) Telephone Co. 
was given an award of a year’s sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY, there were 
many “Ah’s” and “Oh’s” and a num- 
ber of remarks such as: “Isn’t she 
the lucky one!” “How nice!” and 
“Do you think you might shake an- 
other subscription out of that box?” 
Once again the writer is extending 
an urgent appeal to all managers who 
subscribe for TELEPHONY to pass this 


TRADE JOURNALS are 
essential in every line of 
business. They keep per- 
sonnel informed on the 
activities of the various 
industries. Series No. 220 
journal on to their chief operator 
when they have finished reading it. 


It has been the writer’s experience 
in visiting many exchanges in the 





To put an end to accidents, 


From my little shindig of an 





TO MY BUDDIES 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN 


[t was jist four years ago, so my little diary sez, 
That you fellers first heard 
“Mornin’ Buddies,—how be they 
How about learnin’ the safety way?” 
Together we took a look at the dark an’ 
Where everything was goin’ wrong 
An’ by cracky we soon saw that Old Man Accident, 
Had been a’livin’ too blamed 


me say 


So we buckled in and tergether we began ter pitch 
Safety rules an’ lessons, by the score 

Patiently we studied an’ worked fer the blessed day 
When “accidents” would be no more. 

both large an’ small, 
We knew that safety was the only cure; 

And to us that meant that whether in our work or play, 
We'd have ter put carelessness behin’ the door 


For four short years we've all bin tergether, 
Holdin’ our meetin’s on Saturday morn; 
A’gittin’ down here early and really studying 
All the ways to give “accidents” the go-by horn. 
Through every single session that you and I have had 
Your friendly cooperation has been grand, 
An’ I jist want to tell you that I appreciate it 
An’ that I thank you for your helpin’ hand 


We’re gonner keep right on studyin’ safety, 

Until from our ranks we’ve permanently driven, 
Carelessness an’ all of his life-stealin’ pals, 

An’ made Old Man Accident tired of livin’. 
office I’m gonner keep on sayin’ 


“Mornin’ Buddies,” for many, many weeks to come; 
An’ I hope that you fellers will keep on droppin’ aroun’ 
Cause safety is fer you 


no matter where you're from. 


a’perkin’ along? 


dreary side, 


long. 
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William H. Bauer, another of the 
counsel of the F C C, asked | Jewett 
if it was not true that the cost of the 


coaxial cable had been borne by Bel 
operating companies, but the 
was withdrawn on 


question 
objection Y com 
pany counsel. 


Mr. Bauer then asked whether A, T 
& T. would not hold all patents reguyjt. 
ing from experiments with the coaxia! 
cable installation. Dr. Jewett, in reply 


said he was not qualified to answer 


state, that where the operators do 

have access to this journal it is al- 

ways read with interest by the entire 
traffic personnel. It contains many 
interesting, enlightening and inspira- 

tional articles which are helpful t 

these employes in their daily work. 

Occasionally the writer hears a re- 
mark similar to this: “I believe they 
do get TELEPHONY in our office. It 
seems to me I have seen it on the 
manager’s desk, but we never have 
an opportunity to read it.” 

Please, Mr. Manager, 
journal on so that you and your con- 
pany may derive the full benefit of 
its contents. If you wish to retain 
each copy of the journal for your file, 
instruct your chief operator to see 
that it is returned to you, in good 
condition, when it has been read by 
her operators. 

All employes in every line of busi- 
ness should be interested in their par- 
ticular trade journals. They are the 
best known medium of keeping in- 
formed on current events in their in- 
dustry. The progressive employe has 
an inherent desire to add to her fund 
of knowledge. This tends to increas¢ 
her interest in her work and enhances 
her value to the company. And 80, 
step by step she climbs to the top of 
the ladder while others stand around 
at the bottom waiting for the ele- 
vator—and the only way wp is by 
ladder. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Can you hold the line on a bus) 
number of a direct circuit? 

2. On a station-to-station call that 
is placed at five o’clock in th 
afternoon but completed at 7:00 
p. m., or later in the evening, 
what rate applies? 

3. Is there a report 
hotel room DA? 

4. Is there a report charge on a Sta 
tion-to-station call if the operator 
gives you a report that the called 
party is out of town? 

5. Should we ask the operator ¢ 
change connections and ring 
(called number) on every a 
tempt? 

For the answers to these traffic 
questions, please turn to pagé 36. 


pass this 


charge on 
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The art of self-defense 






a. % 
result. 


$5 






‘0aXla! 


renly 
reply 


=| now applied to cables 


ye has 
r fund 
creas 
nances 
nd so, 
top ol 


round 





ie ele- 
is by 


rators Western Electric—manufacturer of telephones and cable for the Bell System— makes several types 


. busy , vy ‘ . . 
ce of armored cables that are ready to meet all comers. When laid directly in the ground Jute Protected, 
n the Tape Armored or Wire Armored Cables defend themselves against moisture, grit, corrosion and other 


ening, enemies. @, These self-protecting cables speed up installation, cut down laying costs. They have proved 


on a their worth in actual service. For full information— including conditions under which use is recom- 





a sta- mended — write to Graybar Electric, Graybar Building, New York, or Graybar’s nearest branch. 
erator 
called 


~ Western EJecfric 


traffic LEAD COVERED CABLE AND TELEPHONE APPARATUS 


16. Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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A tangle of twisted wires and in- 
sulators, a maze of flattened, bro- 
ken poles. Emergencies like these 
call for the utmost in strength of 
men—the utmost in quality of ma- 
terials. Under the strain of extraor- 
dinary conditions where interrupted 
service demands immediate action 
despite overwhelming difficulties, 
Klein tools and Klein equipment 
does its full share, accepting the 
responsibility of linemen’s safety. 
Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


Distributed through jobber 





The four pamphlets 
listed below will be 
sent without charge 
to anyoneinterested. 
Check the ones you 
want. 

Safety for the Pole Climber. 


Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety 
Straps. 


] The Safety Factor on Linemen's Leather Goods. 
] Pocket Tool Guide. 


Mathias & Sons. 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Here and There 


In the Telephone Field 


Another Letter from Our 


Constant Correspondent 
Armchair, Ozarkiana, 
November 30, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Telephony: 

I am sending you a preliminary sketch 
of a plar my father wants to use in 
raising our oifice pole and lines, as we 
are svW making rapid strides to build 
a second story on top of our exchange. 
You will remember, 
scienciously, 


if you observed con- 
that the first 
showed the office 


picture we 


sent you pole nigh 


Sketch of Theoreti- 
cal Raising of Tele- 
phone Lines at 
Armchair, Ozar- 
kiana, Designed by 
Chief Engineer C. 


Edw. Schrooch. 


chewed off at the butt where the na- 


tives were accustomed to tie their 
horses while renewing their fone bill. 
Well, this chewing operation is about 


over and we will either have to put in 
a new pole or use the idea you see in 
the sketch. 

I think the Old Man’s (I mean my 
father) plan is just a little morbid, for 
my plan was to set a new 55 at the “X” 
where the points, put 
wood crossarms on it, with 
No. 42 glass insulators or maybe Tatum, 
and chestnut pins; put a Reliable light- 
ning arrester on the pole and run it 
through a lead underground cable to 
the main distributing frame, which I 
am now making; then to a Cook heating 
coil and arresting device as a dual pro- 


arrow regular 


Heminway 


tection against forked lightning and 
sneak currents from the trolley system 
which operates through and around 
here. 


Of course, we'll have to go by his plan, 
whether it works or not, but according 
to the law of fulcrums and tangents, I 
think we are in for a spell of bad 
weather. 

I do know this one thing for certain: 
We'll have all of the line slack taken 
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up for I think I can see some them 
tightening up already. Dad saw a good 
chance to pull out all the sags and not 
have to do any splicing or untying; he’s 
a hummer when it comes to saving on 
labor and material. 

3efore giving in completely to his 
iddyassencrasy, I am taking the matter 
up with my mother, who is general man- 


ager, for it was understood when I came 
college that I only 
duly ordained engineer of the Gumvyille 


back from was the 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mom knows 








THIS SIGHT Whi BE Hono 
Soon SY THE ERECTion 7a hd 
OFFKE Boiibing 
HE 
UMYK.LE MEG CoS 
iP” ov. co An 
OWARD Schtoxh Sun Motor 


i 


’ 
acd 
i 


how to bring pressure to bear on sen- 
sitive situations like this and that’s m) 
hope now. I'll let know 
after our round-table 


heaviest you 


how it comes out 
conference. 

Our 
the other day and got 
talk and 
like a 
wagon office was opened. By the way 


switchboard went on a tantrum 
so full of 
backtalk that it sounded just 


circus shortly after the 


cross- 
ticket 


I’ve noticed that circuses used to come 
about the time we had finished thrashin’ 
our oats but now they come around 
about the time farmers are in trying to 
borrow money to buy the seed. 

As I 
veloped a seemingly 
crosstalk and it 
that all the drops got to ringing down 


when 


said, our switchboard had de 


organic case of 
became so conductive 
would ring out on any one 


line on the board, even when cut off at 


you 


the office pole outside. By a special 
system I have, I couldn’t have been 
more than four minutes locating the 


trouble and finding out what had caused 
it. 

My Dad some time previous had gone 
through his bi-annual repainting of all 
the switchboard drop cables to make 
things talk up better. Now, previous 
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t last re-shellacking up (he used 
hite shellac in alkyhol), I was needing 
pottle to put some sulfurious acid in Bes 


use in the labertory and I happened | 
to the shellac bottle. It was mostly 
ried up and I knew the acid wouldn't 





irt so I just dumped it in. When 
got threugh I left quite a bit of the 
hem id the bottle, set it back in its 
aad ace and next day Dad shellacked all 
aa coils again without noticing the 
he’s lang Well, the acid soaked in well 
ae nd to clear the trouble I unlaced all 
7 e cables, fanned out all the wires and 
eace again rained in Armchair. 
i Yours respectively, 
te GuMVILLE TeL. & Tex. Co. 
hal 


3y Beacon D. Schrooch, 


“| se’china, STANDARDIZE ON and 


Let’s Avoid Conflicting 


Convention Dates! 4i Vi 
Telephone conventions, which are held 


each year in many states, fill a real need 

n the telephone field for the exchange 

f information and ideas for the better- | C Pp ke E E V 
ment of the industry. The various manu- 

facturers, which exhibit new and im- 

roved equipment at the various meet- When you use National Nicopress Splicing Sleeves you 


ae eetrereee 08 & ONE Canren Sb ae have adopted the best method of making line joints. 
interest and value of such annual gath- 


rings. These sleeves once pressed on the conductor are abso- 
oe SS Wes Mele GE lutely air and moisture proof assuring low resistance and 


schedules a convention on dates which ° ee 
quiet joints. 


onflict with another convention, cre- 


iting a problem for telephone operating National Nicopress joints are quickly and easily made 


TA és edtcetaatta exmcumtiie ee either in the air or on the ground and the joints are 
United States Independent Telephone stronger than the wire itself. 
\ssociation, which endeavors to be rep- 


ind supply men and manufacturers who 





From every angle these Nicopress Sleeves are most 


resented at all state conventions, also 


i las to face the problem of sending out practical and usable under all conditions and you make 
nen two representatives from its office at the no mistake when you standardize on them. 
able same time in addition to keeping an eye 


n proposed legislative matters and ac- 


om Poesia! cmos Be Prepared for Winter Storms . . 


‘mmission in Washington. 


‘oss 


; The national association, with a view 


* 
: d IS ly of 
ius J vind aiding the various state asoce Aer a Special Supply o 
way ions to choose convention dates which 
Fo tor contict, recentty sent out = - NATIONAL SPLICING SLEEVE 


ler to all state association executives as 


for EMERGENCY 


. 


We have for a great many years urged 


= 
ou to ceoperate with us to the end S Vv @ 
de that conflicting convention dates might er ic = fF © 8 





f e avoided. As c r > Nati ¢ . 
. ade Ged. As you know the National Many Telephone and Telegraph Companies have 
tive ‘ssoclation endeavors to have one of : d . h fal der i 
te off : sie made it standard practice each fall to order in 
ywn S officers at each state convention, and a supply of "National" Sleeves (either Nicopress 
‘ onflicting dates sometimes make this PP'Y P 


or Double Tube) for emergency use only as they 








one mpossible. The manufacturers’ repre- 
ff at sentatives plan to attend these state con- know - ate a — of ~— _— a — 
cial entions, and conflicting dates make it | i"9 under storm conditions. rite today for de- 
| liffcult for them tails and price. 
peen " . : 
the We urge you to communicate with us 

; efore definitely fixing your convention THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
uset lates. Reference to the dates an- 

hounced in TrELepHoNy is not always SUPPLY COMPANY 

, sufficient, and we have sometimes found . 
pone , il, ¢ e S : | ° 
all hat two states simultaneously announce | 5100 Superior Ave. — Cleveland, Ohio 


k their dates and have a conflict. 

lake > , , 

R Further than this, sometimes a state 
10US sociation executive writes us and ar- 


If it’s a SPLICE make it a NATIONAL NICOPRESS 
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ranges with us for a definite convention 
date, but does not announce it in TELE- 
PHONY for some reason or another; 
sometimes the hotel headquarters have 
not been decided upon; sometimes the 
city in which the meeting is to be held 
has not been decided upon. 

So we urge each of you to correspond 
with our office before definitely fixing 
your dates, and in this way we can ac- 
complish the desired results. 

The fact that several new state asso- 
ciations have been organized within the 
last year makes this matter more im- 
portant than it has ever been before. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I 
am 

Yours truly, 

Cuas. C. DEERING, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

eee 
Preparations for Handling 

Christmas Traffic 
Bell Telephone Co., 
large companies 
the 
rush of 
is planning’ to 


The 
with 


Ohio 
other 


along 
telephone 
throughout country, expecting a 

traffic, 
facilities 
for handling inter-city calls during the 
holiday Most of the 
will be for interstate 
Telephone & 
is adding 50 


heavy Christmas 


increase 
week. additional 
traffic 
Telegraph 


facilities 
The 
Co. 


American 


per cent more circuits 


for calls to and from Ohio. Circuits from 
Ohio points to Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh, St 
and Toronto 


Louis 


are being increased more 


than 100 per cent 


FROM RAY-O-VAC 


@ We have use 
teries — 

2 ears wit ; 
eng, Bi times during P 
we have been induc 
makes, but our experi 
that Ray-O-Vac has e 
life and more satisfa 
than any other battery 
ed. We earnestly © 

th e telephone 19 
a fair trial w! 
ptical that 
he most S$ 


we think 
the most ske 
i t 
Batteries are 
and economical for 99 
telephone operation. 


igi bis letter may 
original of t ' 
- at the Ray-0-V ae offices 


RAY-O0-VAC COMPANY °* MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly French Battery Company) 


be seen 


Operators at 
phone 


the international 
switchboards in New York and 
through which 
greetings in many languages, are prepar- 


tele- 


San Francisco, pass 


ing for a busy time. There on Christ- 
mas Day one will hear Spaniards wish- 
ing their American friends “Felices Pas- 
cues,” or Frenchmen 
eaux Noel.” 

Natale.” The 
Weihnachten”’ 
they all 
Merry Christmas.” 


extending “Joy- 
“Buon 
“Froehliche 
“God Jul,” 
thing—“A 


From Italy comes 


German says 
and the Swede 


but the 


mean same 
Last 


the 


calls flashed 
transatlantic 


year, 565 through 


great and transpa- 
cific switchboards and out over the broad 
Eu- 


many 


watery reaches to 


South 


Great Britain, 
Africa, 

Most of the calls 
originated in the United States 
ber the 


rope, Japan, and 


other far-away lands. 
A num- 
between and the 


passed shore 


ships at sea 


Selling the Consumer on 


Greater Use of Telephone 
By FRED E. KUNKEL 

The C. & P. Call, 

$04,000. is a 

by the 


with a circulation of 
house 
Cheaspeake & 
phone Co. of 
Md 
telephone 


some issued 
Tele- 
and 
month 
three 


organ 
Potomac 
Washington, D. C., 
and mailed each 
bills. It 


3altimore, 


with its has 


principal functions: 
service, to 
make 


To 
encourage 
out-of-town calls 
general to get them to use the t 
more frequently. 

Incidentally, it also tells the 
er interesting 
both 
made 


sell « 
subser 


tension 
DeTS to 
and jp 
lephone 


more 


Onsun- 
new as 

and nationa 
every 


telephone 
local 
of 
available to 


breaks, Goor 


ry that 

Some 
one t 
good advantage, how the consumer finds 
it easy to market by telephone or t 
the of the 
System to and time, to in 
form the general public regarding por 
able units 


use is news st 


becomes show hc 


business man is using the tele] 


show convenience extension 


Save steps 
used in restaurants 
tel dining rooms, unusual repair 
unusual 
“When ] 
phone regularly like they do an aut 
mobile, they will not take them out s 
quickly,” Carl H 
Washington, D. C., advertising manager 
of the Cheasapeake & Tele 
phone Co. and the C. & P 
Call. “An the last thing 
people give up, so we ought to make th 
telephone equally valuable to them an 
convert an indispensable luxury 
necessity that people 
along without it. 
“The plan of the Call,” continues Mr 
Claudy, “is to make a 
of it in imitation 


ind h 

jobs « 

uses of the telephone 
people 


get to use the tele 


says 


Claudy, Jr., of 
Potomac 


editor of 
automobile is 


into ¢ 


50 cannot 


just 
get 


news sheet out 


of a newspaper. Ws 





FILES: 


d Ray-O-Vac Bat 
lly for the last 
entire satisfac- 
ast years 
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iven us longet 
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we have ever 
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Professional 
Lineman 
Pliers 
No. 58-R — Im- 
proved pattern. 
Tapered nose 
for confined 
spaces. Double 
bevel cutters. 
Insulation strip- 

han- 


57-R—7''—$2.50 
56-R—6''—$2.00 


Name etched 
on handle 
FREE. 


Special prices on lots 
of '/, dozen or more. 


Mr. Purchasing 
Agent: 


Let the opinions of 
veteran linemen 
guide you in 
buying pliers... 


N © ONE knows the good points ofa 
a tool quite as well as the man who 
uses it. Linemen who have bees 
carrying these rugged efficient Vact- 
um Grip patterns in their belts for 
years know why they are superior to 
other makes. 


Daily use gives them proof of the 
convenience and hand comfort that 
go with an easy riding joint and 
spring tempered, fashioned handles 
—of the strong joint construction 
that keeps the blades in alignment— 
of the superior cutting power of the 
double bevel cutters—and the tough- 
ness of the steel that enables the 
blades to hold their cutting edge in- 
definitely. And they know that Vact- 
um Grip Lineman Pliers LAST ané 
LAST! 


Purchasing Agents can profit by the 
experience of these veteran linemen, 
which demonstrates that Vacuum Grip 
Pliers outlast ordinary makes three 
and four to one—significant from the 
Purchasing Agent’s standpoint for 
the substantial saving it represents 


Write for Particulars of Our 
30-Day Trial Plan. 
FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


NEWPORT PA 


ine 
guit ue : 


acuum (56 “~ 
V Pliers P ES 


OVER A MILLION IN USE “str 


apace 
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made it four columns wide and stuck in } 


pleant of pictures, an average of six to 

an issue for our four pages (two-fold— | 
§ by 6% inches). We try to localize it | 
as much as possible, and issue the 

Washington edition separately from the 

Baltimore issue, but use a lot of the | 
same basic material. We use all the | 
testimonials we can get, and what we 

can’t get we make up to suit. 

“To make this as attractive as we 
could, and interesting reading, we have 
employed a number of devices. And to 
enable us to put our fingers on the popu- 
larity of the Call and see how much it 
was being read, every year in the Janu- 


GRAY 
TELEPHONE 
PAY 
STATIONS 


ary issue we run copy offering a free is- “a fine service es absolutely no trouble” 


sue of The Bell Telephone Almanac and 


the response has gone up on that from a ee a READ MORE OF WHAT THIS GRAY 


year to year. Last year we got 7,000 
requests or about two per cent returns. 
One of the most popular things we 
have used to stimulate reader interest 
is what we call ‘The Call’s Cranium 
Crusher Column,’ a sort of a puzzle col- 
umn, propounding a riddle, e.z., 


How Many Trains? 


Assume that trains leave Washington | 


every hour on the hour for Chicago. As- 
sume also that trains leave Chicago for 
Washington at the same time, and on 
parallel tracks. If the trip takes 24 
hours either way, how many trains 
would a passenger see during the jour- 
nev ? 


We have to get out a mimeographed 
solution in advance of the succeeding is- 
sue to get out to people, as a lot of them 
write in or call up and want it imme- 
liately 

We always try to tie in the puzzle 
with some telephone story, so as to get 
publicity as well. After a puzzle is pre- 
sented we relate this story for example: 


After even a modicum of considera- 
tion, you will realize that he sees more 
than you had thought at first. And af- 
ter an even smaller modicum of consid- 
eration of the benefits of extension tele- 
phones, you are sure to realize that 
their benefits outweigh 


possible modium of effort, is to reach 
for your telephone, get the business of- 
fice, and tell them when and where you 
Want your extensions installed. 


News stories we use from time to | 
time may be such ideas as how local | 
provide portable telephones | 


hospitals 
for patients; a story about long distance 


telephone service now being 50 years | 


old; how florists use out-of-town tele- 
phone calls; overseas calls, swimaphone 
aids for bathers; insurance convention 


hears heart beat 800 miles away by tele- | 
how gas-filled telephone cable | 


Phone; 
announces its own breaks; telephone 


girls that speak many languages; how 


telephone lines play their part in mod- 


em broadcasting, etc.” 


their trifling | 
cost by a very large proportion. The | 
next step, which requires the smallest | 


PAY STATION USER HAS TO SAY... 


We have recently made several installations of 
Gray Telephone Pay Stations No. 23-—D type on the 
Semi-—public Pay Station basis and they are eminently 
satisfactory to the patron and are equally satisfac— 
tory to us. 


We like this type pay station very much as they 
give us absolutely no trouble and as yet we have 
not had one of the stations tampered with. 


I had a case recently of a little restaurant 
and the owner was having great difficulty in paying 
his bill due to the fact that he would have quite a 
little long distance service and the money received 
from this service was put in his cash drawer and he 
would spend it. His bill then for rental of the 
telephone and the long distance charges of from $6.00 
to $8.00 was not easy for him to pay. Now he does not 
collect the long distance charges. They are de— 
posited in the pay station. The 5c. calls always 
pay his rental bill and he is very happy and we have 
a prompt paying subscriber. 


This is a fine service for Restaurants, Bar- 
beques, Beer Taverns, Dance Halls and Filling 
Stations along the highways. 


Yours very truly, 


Manager. 
(Name on request.) 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 
Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., Chicago 


STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 
Rochester 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 
Or any other telephone supply house 


The Gray Pay Station 
(No. 23-D) 
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Activities of 


Commissions and 
Courts 


Liability for Injuries 
Not Commission Matter 


The question of liability of a tele- 
phone company for injuries sustained 
by a person from operation of lines over 


which the company conducts its service, 


is a matter of the ordinary civil rights 
and duties of the corporation and does 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the 


Public 
the 


Wisconsin Service Commission 


for regulation, commission recently 


stated in an informal opinion 
If the company legally is responsible 
for the maintenance of its lines, despite 


subscribers have 


that the 
assumed the obligation to keep the lines 


its position 


in repair, this is a fact to be adjudicated 
in a court proceeding. 


Section 86.16 of the Wisconsin stat- 
utes has to do with the company main 
taining poles on a public highway For 


any utility corporation to construct 


telephone poles on a public 
for the 
tain the consent of the town 


the 


highway, it 
is necessary corporation to ob 
board, sub- 
ject to the approval by 


state high- 


way commission. 


eee 
Shakopee, Minn., Company 
Taken Over by Tri-State 
The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., been author- 
Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 


has 
ized by the 


house Commission to purchase all of 
the assets of the Shakopee Telephone 
Co. located in the village of Shakopee, 


Scott County, together with its rural 
lines. The commission's order, approv 
ing the transfer, gave no consideration 
as to the value or price paid for the 


properties 

At the hearing on the proposed prop- 
local 
phone users of Shakopee filed petitions 


erty transfer, several of the tele 





Framing and Staining Service available 


with P & H PROCESS Poles 
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requesting that the 


application pe 
granted. In addition, several] usiness 
men appeared in person to urge the 
granting of the application. There were 
no adverse appearances 
All of the outstanding sto of the 
Shakopee company is owned by the Tri. 
State company, although thr: shares 
are held for qualifying purpos by in- 
dividuals who serve as director This 


stock was acquired by the Tri-State com 


pany following the commissior order 
of January 23, 1928, authori £ such 
transaction 

The evidence showed that e Tri- 
State company maintains and operates 
a toll central office in Shakope and it 


is believed that by consolidating the 


toll and local central offices in one offies 
at a single location, efficiency uld be 
increased and economies effected in op. 
eration. Also, such consolidation would 
clarify the matter of keeping books and 
records and duplicate entries uld be 
avoided in their entirety. 
eee 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington 
December 11 Hearing in Jeffersor 
City, Mo., on citation of the FCC against 
the Cass County Telephone Co., of Har 

risonville, Mo., to show why 
should not responses 


D. €. 


caust 
be required to file 
o orders Nos 1, 2. 3, 5. 6, 6A nd 9 of 


the Telephone 


Division: also 
December 13: Hearing in the office 
of the Missouri Public Service Commis 
sion in Jefferson City, Mo., on citatiot 


against the Capital City Telephone C 
of Jefferson City, to show cause why it 
should not be required to file responses 
to orders Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 6A and 9 
the Telenhone Division; also 

“In addition to the question of control 
any and all facts and matters relevant 
to the extent of the jurisdiction of this 
commission, FCC, over the Capital City 
Telephone Co., including the furnishing 
of facilities and services, if any, to 
broadcasting stations for broadcast pur 
poses.” 

December 16: Hearing in Chicagt 
Ill., by the Telephone Division of the 
FCC in the case of the Intra State Tele 
phone Co., of Galesburg, Il. 

December 18: Hearing in Chicago 
Ill., by the Telephone Division of the 
FCC in the case of the DeKalb-Ogle 
Telephone Co., of Sycamore, III. 

December 20: Hearings in Indian 
apolis, Ind., by the Telephone Division 
of the FCC in the cases of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Brazil, Ind., and 0 
the Princeton (Ind.) Telephone Co. 

December 20: Hearings to commence 
in investigation of commission of the 
teletypewriter exchange service offered 
by A. T. & T. and associated companies 
On November 19 commission suspended 
intil April 1 the proposal of 19 A. T. & 
T. subsidiary companies to postpone for 
one year from January 1, 1936, the ef 
fective date of a minimum charge of $3! 
a month for teletypewriter service. 

January 8: Hearing before Tele 
phone Division in Washington in matte! 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 
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each Sunday evening. 


of talent in the making. 


stardom will be reached? 
ing fer them? 


dence of many. 
out the gong sounding. 
they tell their folks back home. 


than the gong would have. 
there is any use in going on. 


they were. 


spur to them. 


ing on. 


SASASLAAAAAAARARARARRARSRRRRRRRSRRRRRRRRRRRRAR RRR RRR RRR RR RRR RR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR 


MORAL: 


this point. 


SALAS SS 


Corp. for failure to comply with certain 
rders of the commission. Postponed to 
this date on request of the Rochester 
company to enable it to prepare infor- 
mation and argument due to amendment 
of commission's original order in matter 

y insertion of this paragraph: 

“It further appearing that the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp. is subject to the 
jurisdiction of this commission under 
ill provisions of the Communications 


Act of 1934, for the reason that it fur- 
nishes wire facilities and service to 
radio broadcasting companies for broad- 
asting purposes, and is thus engaged 


in interstate commerce as a wire com- 
Munication carrier in a manner not 
solely through physical connection with 
the facilities of another carrier.’ ” 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
December 3: Order issued that pub- 
lic utilities of the state must continue 
to absorb the 3 per cent sales tax pend- 
Ing further investigation. Governor 
Horner reported that utility concerns of 
the state paid $560,615 in sales taxes 
during November. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 
November 29: Petition filed asking 


approval of the purchase of the Lebanon 
Telephone Co. by the 


(Ind. ) Indiana 





Those who get the gong are not in doubt. 
Usually, their failure was due to stage fright. 
They felt they could have done better and set out to prove it. 
And now. and then they do, if they have the courage to keep on. 
Don’t be fooled by the applause at the broadcasting station. 
It is not always a true indication of approval. It may be prompted 
either by genuine enthusiasm, or by the sympathy of those look- 
In the latter case, some kind-hearted onlooker feels sorry 
for one so obviously not up to requirements, so he says to him- 
self, “I’ll give the little girl a hand anyway,” and starts clapping. 
Others of the same mind start clapping also. 
s expressed by the voting and telephoning received by Major 
Bowes from the great ether audience. 
that really counts with these youngsters is what Major Bowes 
and the ether audience think of their efforts. 
Let us not take applause or censure too seriously. If 
we receive either, we should self-examine and test our ability at 
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DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH | 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


aveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


ENJOY immensely Major Bowes’ amateur hour on the radio 
The talent presented, while not highly 
perfected, is entertaining and indicates that there is quite a bit 


I wonder if these amateurs realize that, like a diamond in the 
rough, it will require much hard, grinding work before their 
And that no one else can do the grind- 

It is up to them. The world would be as full of 
stars as is the sky if every amateur, who tried, made good. 

What interests me greatly is the courage of some of these | 
voungsters, the cockiness of others, and the utter lack of confi- 
I feel very sorry for those who barely finish with- 
“Oh, well, I didn’t get the gong, anyway,” 


This “just getting by” seems to have a worse reaction on them 
It leaves them in doubt as to whether | 
They are not sure how good or bad 


It often acts as a 


True public opinion 


But, after all, I think all 


"rr RRR ARRRAARARARERABRRARESRASOSSRRSRRR REE R EERE o aa) = = weerr ° 


Bell Telephone Co. It was stated that 
a cash settlement of $17,800 was in- 
volved in the proposed transaction. 

November 30: Petition filed by sub- 
scribers at Hope and Greensburg seek- 
ing an investigation of service condi- 
tions of the Hope Independent 
phone Co. and the Decatur County In- 
dependent Telephone Co. Free _ inter- 
change of service between the two ex- 
changes is sought in the petition. 

Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission 

November 26: Authority granted the 
Kerkhoven Telephone Co. to purchase 
and the Murdock Central Telephone Ex- 
change Co. to sell all the assets of the 
latter located in the village of Murdock, 
Swift County, together with all rural 
lines. Further permission was granted the 
Kerkhoven Telephone Co. to change its 
name to the Kerkhoven & Murdock Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 
November 20: Approval granted joint 
application filed by the Citizens Public 


Service Co. of Missouri to sell and the | 


Eldorado Springs Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase the Rich Hill Telephone Exchange. 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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Cook S-6 Protected Terminals 
at the end of open leads and for 
termination and distribution of 
lead covered cable. 


COOK ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Has specialized in the manufac- 
ture of Telephone Protective 
Equipment for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
SPECIFY COOK 
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HE STAR Telephone Co. of Ash- 
land, Ohio, the 
largest automatic networks in the 


operates one of 
state. This is quite remarkable in view 
of the fact that its initial 
dial automatic operation took place not 


cut-over to 


quite three years ago. 

At the present time the automatic net- 
work consists of seven exchanges directly 
inter-connected by a comprehensive sys- 
tem of dial Dialing 
is accomplished over both the physical 
and phantom circuits. 
toll and free service 
vided so that the 
service groups of 


automatic trunks. 
Combinations of 


trunks are pro- 
dial 


subscribers in 


subscribers may 
lree 
nearby towns. By means of restricted 
service arrangements in the central of 
fice equipment the subscribers are pre 
vented from making unauthorized free 
calls. 


seven 


service 

The automatic central 
are operated as completely unattended 
There two toll 
in the network. These 
handle all of the toll and information 
calls for the entire network. This net- 
work supplies modern dial automatic 
service to approximately 1,500 subscrib 
located in Ashland, Medina 
Wayne counties. 


offices 


exchanges. are boards 


located boards 


ers and 

The Star Telephone Co. now operates 
a total of eight dial automatic exchanges 
ranging in size from 30 to 300 lines. A 
ninth equipment is in production 
will be placed in service in the 
future. 


and 
near 


All of these equipments are of 
the all-relay type and were supplied by 
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An Ohio Telephone Company's 


Automatic Network 


By ROY C. ARTER 


Chief Engineer, North Electric Mfg. Co. 
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The Star Telephone Co. 


the North 
Ohio. 

The Star engineers 
conducted a detailed survey of the Star 
company’s 


Electric Mfg. Co. of Galion, 


Telephone Co.'s 
properties and 
outline for the proposed automatic net- 
work. They then with the 
North company’s engineering staff, and 


drew up an 
conferred 


an orderly sequence of conversions was 
laid out which would permit the change 
to be made with the least possible re- 
arrangement of facilities. 

The initial installation was a 30-line 
switchboard which was placed in service 
at Homerville in January of 1933. This 
installation proved immediately success- 


A Typical Exchange 
Building Housing an Un- 


attended Automatic Unit. 
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’s Automatic Network 


ful and a 60-line switchboard was cut- 
over at Congress during the latter part 
of the 


During 


same year. 

1934 the Star 
company’s exchanges were converted to 
automatic operation. Two 60-line switch- 
were placed in service in the 
Burbank and Lakeville. The 
Lakeville exchange, at the present time, 


four more of 


boards 
towns of 


does not connect directly into the auto- 
matic network. Later in the same year 
two larger units of 200 lines each were 
installed in the towns of Creston and 
West Salem. 

During the late spring of 1935, a 200 
line switchboard was installed at Seville. 
Although the town itself is not very 
large, the Seville exchange has nearly 
400 subscribers as it extends telephone 
service to surrounding territory, includ 
ing summer resorts at Leroy and Chip 
Lake. Seville is one of the toll 
centers for the automatic network. 

The most recent installation is the 
300-line unit at Lodi, which serves about 
500 Lodi is the other toll 
center of the automatic network. The 
conversion of this exchange took place 
in August of this year. 

All of the cut-overs have been accom 
plished entirely by the local operating 
men. The local agents from all of the 
Star company’s exchanges are called iD 
and all work as one large group under 


pewa 


subscribers. 
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ie direction of Henry George, general 
ant superintendent of the Star Tele- 
one Co., in order to make the cutover. 
A. D. George, supervisor of construe- 


n, is charged with the responsibility 
putting the outside plant in first class 
ndition previous to the cutover. The 


nter-city toll trunks are provided with 


yer circuits in order to insure that 
toll transmission shall be of the 


ghest grade possible 
The task of installing the switch- 
ards and of seeing that the subscrib- 


's are provided with new instruments 
nd of instructing them in the proper 


of dial automatic service falls to 


Ed Reep, supervisor of equipment, of 
he Star Telephone Co. 


The Star Telephone Co.'s veteran crew 


as converted so many exchanges to au- 
tomatic during the last three years that 
i-overs no longer are feared by them. 


New England Bell Unifies 
System Set-Up 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has decided to consolidate its 
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An Interior View Showing One of the 
Three 200-Line Units Which Are In- 
cluded in the Network. 


system into one operating organiza- 
tion. Since 1928, when the two-area 
plan of operation became effective, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 





and the northern and western sec- 
tions of Massachusetts have been 
included in the so-called northern 








area, while metropolitan Boston, 


southern Massachusetts and Rhode 








Island have been grouped as the 
southern area. To achieve greater 








efficiency in operation, a single area 
will now comprise the company’s 





territory. 
Robert F. 
dent and head of the operating de- 





Estabrook, vice-presi- 





partments, becomes general man- 





ager. In addition to his former 





duties, he reports to President John 
J. Robinson. Joe E. Harrell, for- 
merly general commercial manager of 





the southern area, has been appointed 
assistant to the president, succeeding 
Thomas J. Feeney, retired. George K. 
Manson was renamed chief of the engi- 
neering department; Henry E. Darling, 
formerly general manager, was appoint- 
ed general traffic manager; Charles N. 
Tasker was named general plant man- 
ager, and Barlett T. Miller was made 
general commercial manager. 
ee ee 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York, N. Y., December 2: Copper 

Steady; electrolytic spot and future, 
9.25e per Ilb.; export 8.75@80c. Tin— 
Firmer; spot and nearby 51.87@52.00c 
per lb.; future, 48.62@48.75c. Iron- 
Quiet, No. 2, f. o. b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $20.50 per ton; Buffalo, $19.50; 
Alabama, $15.50. Lead—Steady; spot 
New York, 4.50@4.55c per lb.; East St. 
Louis, 4.35¢e. Zine—Dull; East St. Louis 
spot and future, 4.85¢c per lb. Aluminum 
—19.00@22.00c per lb. Antimony—Spot, 
14.75¢c per lb. Quicksilver—$75.00@77.00. 



















A General View of the 
Equipment Room at 
the Lodi, Ohio, Ex- 
change of the Star 
Telephone Co. 
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PRODUCTS 


| Steel Strand 


Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 
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ductility. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 


vVyv 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 
Crapo Galvanized Products com- 
bine every element essential to 


long life and 
maintenance 


pure zinc coatings, 


non-cracking, 


peeling—correct ten- 
sile values—proper 





WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 







USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ... a 
dependable source of 
uniform, 

trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
New York 


supply for 
well - designed 


225 Varick St. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


Concluded from page 31) 
November 29: Joint application filed 
y George C. Manuel, executor of the 
estate of the late J. B. Garnett, for per- 
mission to sell, and E. L. Crow to pur- 


hase the telephone exchange located at 
Leonard. 

November 29: Application filed by 
the De Soto Telephone Exchange for 


uuithority to file rates for common bat- 
tery service at De Soto. 

November 29: Approval granted joint 
:pplication filed by the Citizens Public 
Service Co. of Missouri for authority to 
purchase and the Eldorado Springs Tele- 
phone Co. to sell the physical assets of 
the latter company. 

December 3: Hearing on application of 
the Home Telephone Co., Inc., for ap- 
proval of assignment of a _ telephone 
franchise in the city of Lebanon, issu- 
stock and certificate of conve- 
jience and necessity to operate exchange 
n Lebanon. 

December 17: 
fled by citizens 


ance Ol 


Hearing on complaint 
of Ulman and Iberia 
gainst the Citizens Public Service Co. 

Missouri and Ozark Central Tele- 
Co. claiming unsatisfactory tele- 
hone service between Ulman, Iberia 
nd Tuscumbia. 


LOT 
one 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


November 21: In the matter of the 

lication of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to enlarge 
ie base rate area at its Grand Island 
xchange to conform with the limits 
shown on its first revised sheet of tar 
s for the exchange; it appearing that 


lis is an added service to a number of 
subscribers at no additional cost to 
lem, ordered that authority be grant 
d without formality of hearing. 
November 21: In the matter of the 
pplication of the Central Nebraska 
Telephone Co. of Grant, for authority to 
fer optional metallic service at all of 


exchanges at a rate of 50 cents a 
nonth higher for business and 25 cents 
month more for residence and farm 


service; it appearing that the subscrib- 
er has the choice of accepting the old 
r the new rate, ordered that authority 


e granted as asked with the proviso 
that the order shall in no way be in- 
lerpreted to require a subscriber desir- 


hg grounded service to accept and pay 
lor metallic service; ordered also that 
48 service is optional, that the differen- 
tial authorized is standard in the state 


ind that it is in the interest of better 
service a hearing is unnecessary. 
The 


company operates exchanges at 


Grant, Imperial, Palisade, Venango, 
Wellfleet, Brady and Maxwell.) 

November 26: In the matter of the 
‘pplication of the Hay Springs Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to restore rates 
to the level in force before emergency 
fates were put into effect in 1933; ap- 
Proved and directions given for an or- 


ler to issue as asked. The metallic in- 
lividual business rate will be increased 
rom $2.50 to $3.00, and grounded from 
$2.00 to $2.40; metallic residence rate 
Will be increased from $1.60 to $2.00 and 
frounded from $1.28 to $1.60; switching 
rate, formerly fixed at $7.20 net and re- 
duced to $5.00 net, fixed at $7.20 gross 
and $6.00 net. 
November 27: In the matter of the 
application of the Craig Telephone Co. 
‘or autherity to construct rural lines 


into territory now served by the North- 


western Bell Telephone Co. to accommo- 
date patrons who desire Craig company 
service instead of that now offered; ob- 
jections filed by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.; hearing held and case 
taken under submission. 

November 27: In the matter of the 
depreciation charges for the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co.; commission 
having had the matter under considera- 
tion, orders an over-all composite rate of 
3.82 per cent upon all depreciable prop- 
erty in the state of Nebraska for 1935, 
with the option of applying such com- 
posite rate to primary accounts as will 
result in a composite rate not to exceed 
5.82 per cent; also that company be or- 
dered to show cause on or before Janu- 
ary 15, 1936, why an over-all composite 
rate of not to exceed 3.82 per cent should 
not be applied for the year 1936 


New York Public Service Commission 


December 4: Hearing in New York 
City before Commissioner Brewster in 
the commission’s investigation of the 


rates of the New York Telephone Co 

December 6: Hearing in Albany be- 
fore Examiner W. T. Wilkinson in the 
commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the New York Telephone Co., this 
hearing to be given over to the matter 
of assessment and expenses 


North Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners 

November 16: Authority granted the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of 
Flaxton, to close the telephone exchange 
at Lignite. Permission also was grant 
ed to relocate the trunk line of the com 
pany and to serve subscribers at Lignite 
through the Flaxton telephone exchangs 


of costs 
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An exclusive line 
of expanding Guy 
Anchors in two-way 
..» three-way... 
and four-way types. 
All of Certified 


Malleable tron. 








Preferred by leading telephone and utility 
engineers. Extra “holding power” due to 
structural features of the Everstick Anchor... 
extra strength due to Certified Malleable 
. these advantages enable Eversticks 


to stand up under the 


Iron .. 


terrific strain of unus- 
ually tough wind and 
weather conditions. 
Write for latest Ever- 


stick Bulletin. 
EVERSTICK 
ANCHOR CO. 


Main Office and Plant 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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Thirty-five years of concentration 
phone Wire. 
manufacturing 
improving 


of 
and 


methods, 
construction 


by hundreds 


use 


ductor and insulating material. 


Telephone 


on 
problem of producing the best possible Tele- 
Thirty-five years of improving 
checking 

materials. 
Thirty-five years under the acid test of actual 
of Telephone Companies 
throughout the world. When you buy Whitney 
Blake Telephone Wire you buy more than con- 
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RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP - INSIDE and BRIDLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN U.S. A. 


Gray baR 


ELECTRIC 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS : 


International Standard Electric Corporation, 





COMPANY 


67 Broad St., N. Y¥. C. 
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Financial 


TAMPA, FLaA.—At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders of common stock, the 
retirement of $1,050,000 in outstanding 
preferred stock of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. was authorized. That figure 
represents 30 per cent of the company’s 
present outstanding preferred stock. 
The action had been recommended by 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Condensed Telephone News 


the executive committee of the board of 
directors. 

It is stated that notice will be sent 
to all preferred stockholders at least 60 
days before February 15, which has been 
set as the date on which the retirement 
is to take place. 

“The redemption and retirement of 
such a large portion of the company’s 
preferred stock is designed to strengthen 


its financial condition and to reduce 
fixed interest commitments,” Carl D. 
Brorein, vice-president and _ general 


manager, explained. 

“This action should have the effect 
of stabilizing the company’s financial 
position and along with the general im- 
provement in business conditions should 
enable the organization to continue to 
render the same high class service in 
the territory served as it has in the last 
35 years.” 

ATHENS, Onto.—The Athens Home 
Telephone Co. has filed with the secre- 
tary of state an amendment to its ar- 
ticles of incorporation to increase its 
authorized preferred stock from $260,- 
000 to $310,000 and to decrease its au- 
thorized common stock from $410,000 to 
$360,000. 


Financial 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Revenue for the 
city treasury was assured with an agree- 
ment between the city and the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., effective No- 
vember 1, when a 2 per cent tax on the 
company’s gross income was levied. Ap- 
proximately $2,500 will be derived year- 
ly from this new tax, City Manager 
Ross Taylor said. 





NorRMAN, OKLA.—The city council re- 
cently passed a resolution authorizing 
the acceptance of an offer from the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for an 
outright contribution of 2 per cent of 
annual gross receipts on exchange serv- 
ice of the company in Norman. 

Under the new arrangement the city 
will pay for its telephone service which 
was formerly contributed by the com- 
pany. Since this service amounts to 
about $400 annually, the net gain to the 
city under the new plan will actually 
amount to approximately $900. 

The decision of telephone company 
officials to turn over 2 per cent of gross 
revenue on local exchange service was 
entirely a good-will gesture since a re- 
cent law passed by the legislature tax- 
ing corporations operating without a 
franchise for use of streets and alleys 
exempts telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, officials said. 


Elections 


WALNUT, lowa—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Walnut Telephone Co.'s stock- 
holders all officers were reelected for 
the coming year as follows: President, 
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ORDER FROM 


INLAND EQUIPMENT CO. 
( Distributors) 


MAX F. HOSEA, Pres. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





ONE TWIN-SIX 


BURGESS 


TWIN-SIX 


TELEPHONE BATTERY 


EQUALS TWO 














| 
Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 24 
1. No. 
2. The rate in effect when con- 
versation starts will apply. 
3. No. 
4. No. 
5. This request is made on the 
first attempt only. 
J. A. Schuttloffel, Jr.; vice-president 
A. M. Jacobson; secretary, Otto Mat 
thies; treasurer, Henry Rossman. 


The Walnut Telephone Co. is 20 years 
old and Mr. Schuttloffel has been presi- 
dent since it was organized. 

CALAIS, MAINE—At the annual stock. 
holders meeting of the Eastern Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co., George Downes 
was elected president; Andrew Schultz 
of Boston, vice-president; John C. Mec. 
Faul, clerk; and Henry A. Peterson, 
treasurer. 

The board of directors, which con- 
sists of 14, included in addition to the 
foregoing officers, Arthur I. Young 
George R. Gardner, Harold H. Murchie 
Willard H. Bunker, Calais; Alfred K 
Amaes of Machias; Oscar W. Brown of 
Eastport; Carroll B. Peacock of Lubec 
J. Ralph Higgins of Dennysville; George 
F. Hagerman and B. T. Miller of Bos 
ton 

The executive committee includes An- 
drew Schultz, George Downes, John C 
McFaul, and Henry A. Peterson 


Construction 

St. Paurt, Minn.—The Tri-State Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. plans to com 
mence construction soon of a new down 
town telephone building with a frontage 
on Market Street of 140 feet. The build 
ing will be a stone structure, especially 
designed for the location at which it 
will be erected. The floors which hous¢ 
equipment, will be higher than those oi 
the ordinary office building, so the new 
building will be as tall as a nine-story 
building and will contain seven floors. 

The estimated cost of the building and 
site, but not including equipment and 
furnishings, is approximately $1,500,000 
It will serve a much larger area than 
the present Cedar building and eventu: 
ally will house equipment to serve the 
Cedar, Garfield, Dale, Elkhurst and Riv- 
erview telephone offices, as well as 
the long distance equipment now located 
in Merriam Park. The business office 
will be on the first floor of the new 
building. 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 


counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ili.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; ““Eveready’’ Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
‘National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 


ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘“‘Eveready” Rustone 
tust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 


telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. 8. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
fashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
terles are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 


Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. — Philco- Steel 
Giass Storage Batteries for P.B.X and 
central office operation. Your old batteries 
will command a liberal allowance toward 
any Steel-Glass cell from 10 A.H. to 1040 
AH. Write now for catalog . . it will 
tell you the complete story of Steel-Glass 
—the finest of Telephone Batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Company, 


Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. 
ne hardware. 





Bridgeport, 
G-E pole 
Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
» L—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
20 N, Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 EB. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, . C. 2, Factory: 
rescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
table of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 

Ave. New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
tables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
wlated copperweld drop wire. 








TELEPHONY @ 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 


work get in touch with “Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 


wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Clevelana, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill._—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til.—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
wae, interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Caiculagraph Company, 650 Church St., 
New York, N. Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
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MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 


and Grand Rapids, ich. — “Poles wit 
Character.”’ Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located 


Lower 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 
treated. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Piain or Butt treated. 

Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Public Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, a and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Cop- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1038 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, til.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


me | Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, IIl._—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 


tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-built” 
Common oe, Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, “Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 


Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 
Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 


Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. — Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera! 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., 


Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, 


Curved Needle Nose 


Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cuttin Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge 


$2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT | 


Western Elec. No. 22C Shutter type 
drops and jacks, per strip of 5 @...$ 8.75 
Western Elec. No. 46 Common Battery 
es Se Pn bbb ecduer eeviotssonae -55 
Kellogg New Grabaphones, complete 
with W. E. No. 240 3-bar 1000-1600 
or 2500 ohm ringer external post sig- 
nal set @ 
Leich Elec. Co. slip type Receivers, 
complete with Card @..ccccccccccce 1.10 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 104 type 4-bar 
1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer com- 
Pest CIPS WAll GOtD Oa ccccccscccecce 6.90 


Kellogg No. 729 SA Common battery 


Straight line wood hotel sets with 
ee Se EP decwtccedandcddaeess 6.75 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk sets with 


W. E. Trans. & Rec. complete with 
W. E. No. 240 3-bar 2500 ohm ringer 
external post connection signal set @ 8.50 
Kellogg No. 41 Receivers with New 
Shell and Cord @ 
Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with re- 
polished Shell and New Cord @.... 1.00 
New Cook H No. 44 wall type 
tector rack, complete with GG No. 10 
Cross connection strip and mounting 


pro- 


brackets, per 20-line units @....... 6.50 
No. 6 Spring-driven Style C Flush type 
Calculagraphs, rebuilt, @ .......... 26.50 
Kellogg No. 22 or W. E. No. 329 Trans- 
mitters, complete with back and new 
OD  daeswetnenedteneeace% 1.10 


Write for Latest Bulletins. 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 





NEED TOLL TICKETS? 
Write: Specialty Printers, 


Bristol, Tenn. 








Reconditioned 
Magneto Wall Telephones 





KELLOGG — STROMBERG- 
CARLSON — WESTERN ELEC. 
co. — LEICH 


Save 40% 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











FOR SALE 


I—No. 1200 Type W. E. Switchboard, 
equipped with 180 No. 2 combined 
drops and jacks, 20 pairs of cords, 
Rep. coils and double supervision. 

1—Telering. 


180—No. 4 W. E. 
wall mounting 


Heat Coil Protectors, 


Mise. Equipment—No. 7 W. E. Protect- 
ers, No. 4 and No. 19 W. E. drops, 
No. 58 drop mountings, jack mount- 
ings, No. 375 and No. 378 keys 


The above 
from service 


equipment just removed 


priced on request 


CASSVILLE TELEPHONE 


Cassville, Mo. 








New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 


With zero adjust. 
STEWART 


$97 BROS. 


Ottawa, Ill. 
ATTENTION . . . BARGAINS 
TELEPHONE BOOTHS refinished like new 
with swinging door, $18.50. 3,000 boxes of 
new %4”x3%”" wax sleeves, $0.25 per box of 
175 pieces, No. 1 wire grips (Buffalo Grips) 
like new, $1.00. Prices F. O, B. Chicago. 
WM. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTANT—Ex- 
perienced in state commission reports, I. C. 
C. reports, rate cases, income tax, general 
accounting, manufacturing and office man- 
agement, desires position of responsibility. 
Address No. 8496, care of TELEPHONY. 








EXPERIENCED line, switchboard and 
instrument repair man wants work. Inde- 
pendent company. Good reference. Will 
go any place. Address 8487, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANT TO BUY—2,500 3% ohm 
Sterling heat coils. Forward sample and 
quote price. Address Box 8495, TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTEN- 
DENT—By progressive Independent com- 
pany in middle-west. Applicants must pos- 
sess the following qualifications: Proven 
ability to manage and direct men; thorough 
working knowledge of A. T. & T. construc- 
tion methods and practices; personality and 
the will to make good and grow. Forward 
photo and full details with first letter. 
Address Box 8494, TELEPHONY. 
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(Concluded from page : 
Miscellaneous 


BESSEMER, ALA.—The Bessemer City 
Council recently passed a resolution pe. 
titioning the Alabama Public Service 
Commission to have the Southern Bel] 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. representa. 
tives appear before it to show why a tol] 
should be charged between Bessemer 
and Birmingham. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IowA—K. W. Moore, 
of Ames, has been appointed manager of 
the local exchange of the Northwesterp 
Bell Telephone Co., effective January 1 
He will succeed George C. Ward who 
will retire from the services of the 
company the first of the year. 

Starting with the Northwestern Bel] 
company on August 1, 1924, Mr. Moore 
has held positions in the commercial 
department of the company in Des 
Moines and Ames. 

While in Des Moines he worked in the 
business office, the district office, and the 
area office. Prior to his appointment as 
manager here he served as manager of 
the company in Ames, a position he as- 
sumed in January, 1932. He attended 
Iowa State College at Ames and was 
graduated there, shortly after taking 
his first position with the company. 

Mr. Ward started his telephone career 
on August 8, 1903, in West Union, Iowa, 
as a telephone lineman. After six years 
in the plant department at West Union, 
he was appointed manager for the tele 
phone company in that town. In Feb- 
ruary, 1911, he assumed the duties of 
district toll line supervisor in Waterloo. 
From September, 1912, to December, 
1917, he served in the capacity of man- 
ager at Eagle Grove, Colfax and Du- 
buque. 

At the close of 1917, Mr. Ward became 
district manager for the telephone com- 
pany at Storm Lake. Three years later 
he entered the general office of the 
Northwestern Bell company at Des 
Moines in the position of division super- 
visor in the commercial department. He 
went to Clinton as manager in October, 


1926, and in 1930 came to Marshall- 
town. 
BAXTER SprINGS, Kans.—The _head- 


quarters of the Kansas State Telephone 
Co. are again located in this place. For 
the past several years they have been in 
Lubbock, Texas. John R. Bailey, for- 
merly of Ann Arbor, Mich., is now in 
charge of the company as vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Bailey for a 
number of years was located in Pennsyl- 
vania engaged in operation of Indepen- 
dent properties. Prior to going to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Mr. Bailey was located for 
several years at Williamsport, Pa., with 
the Susquehanna Valley Telephone Co. 

LUFKIN, TeExAS—Mrs. Winnie Shot- 
well, gray-haired grandmother, killed a 
10-point buck, her first deer. Her son, 
Jean Shotwell, owner of the Lufkin Tel- 
ephone Exchange and a director of the 
Texas Telephone Association, knocked 
down a nice 8-pointer. Then her 12-year- 
old grandson, Ned, killed one on a re 
cent hunting trip, so the Shotwell family 
larder is well supplied with meat for 
the next several winter months. 


Obituary 

WitmMar, ArRK.—Mrs. W. B. Clark, 3! 
years old, owner and operator of the 
Wilmar Telephone Exchange, died No- 
vember 14 in a hospital at Monticello, 
where she had undergone two opera 
tions. She is survived by her husband 
and two daughters, Janey and Mary Jo. 
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